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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Background  of  the  Study 

The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  the  National 
Association  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  National  Association 
of  County  and  Rural  Area  Superintendents,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Professors  of  Educational  Administration  with  Assistance  from  the  W* *  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation  organized  in  1950  a Cooperative  Program  in  Education- 
al  Administration*  The  ultimate  goal  of  this  program  was  to  improve 
educational  leadership  in  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  The 

PROGRAM  HAD  ITS  BEGINNING  IN  1946  WHEN  THE  PLANNING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators  submitted  a report  which 

CONTAINED,  AMONG  OTHERS,  THE  FOLLOWING  RECOMMENDATION! 

The  INITIATION  OF  STUDIES  AND  PROGRAMS  LOOKING  TOWARD  FURTHER 
PROFESSIONALIZATION  OF  THE  SUPER  INTENDENCY  THROUGH  IMPROVED  TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS,  REFINED  STANDARDS  OF  SELECTION  BY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  FULLER  AND  WIDER  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
PROFESSION* 

Following  the  adoption  of  this  recommendation,  conferences  were 

HELD  AND  STEERING  COMMITTEES  REPRESENTING  THE  ABOVE-MENTIONED  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS WERE  APPOINTEO.  AS  A RESULT  OF  THE  COMBINEO  EFFORTS  OF  PARTICI- 
PATING ORGANIZATIONS  AND  THE  W*  K*  KELLOGG  FOUNDATION,  EIGHT  INSTITUTIONS 

^..NUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  W*  K*  KELLOGG  FOUNDATION  FOR  1953-54* 

P.  59*  Battle  Creek,  Michigan!  W.  K*  Kellogg  Foundation,  1954. 

*h~HRSE  Years  of  Progress  in  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Educa- 
tional ADM  I N I STRAT I ON . P.  7.  WASHINGTON!  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
School  Administrators,  1954. 
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OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  WERE  SELECTED  AS  CENTERS  TO  DEVELOP  THE  PROGRAM* 

They  were  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University*  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers*  Harvard  University*  University  of  Chicago*  Ohio  State 
University*  Leland  Stanford  University*  University  of  Texas*  and  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  Grants  of  approximately  $3,500,000  have  been 
made  during  the  past  four  years  by  the  W*  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  to 

A 10  THE  CENTERS  IN  THEIR  WORK* 

Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administration 

In  January,  1951,  educators  representing  the  twelve  southern 
states  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia  met  to  develop  plans  and  procedures  which  could  be  applied 
in  initiating  the  program  in  the  southern  states.  They  formed  the 
Southern  states  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administration  with 
headquarters  at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see. The  participants  of  the  conference  agreed  that  the  central  effort 
of  the  Cooperative  Program  in  the  southern  states  would  be  the  improve- 
ment of  educational  leadership*  This  would  be  accomplished  through! 

(1)  developing  educational  leadership  in  local  schools  and  communities, 

(2)  improving  services  of  state  departments  of  education,  AND  (3)  IM- 
PROVING INSTITUTIONAL  preparation  programs  for  educational  leaders, 
both  pre-service  and  in-service.3 


*^T.  M.  Pierce  and  A*  0.  Albright,  "C.P.E.A*  in  the  Southern 
States,"  Nation's  Schools.  L,  No*  4 (October,  1952),  60. 
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The  Flor  ida— Kellogg  Leadership  Project 

The  University  of  Florida  is  one  of  the  participating  institu- 
tions in  the  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Admin- 
istration. The  study  at  that  institution  is  known  as  the  Florioa- 
Kellogg  Leadership  Project.  The  University  has  received  a grant  from 
the  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  operating  patterns  of 

school  principals  and  determining  how  these  operating  patterns  influence 

. , 0 

various  phases  of  the  school  program.  The  study  was  designed  in  four 
phases.  The  first  phase  was  a series  of  exploratory  studies  to  develop 

AND  TEST  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  FOR  LARGE-SCALE  USE  IN  SUBSEQUENT  PHASES. 

i . | % I . 1 %•  , ■ : r . . ; * _ 

The  secono  phase  of  the  study  was  the  application  of  a Principal  Be- 

• 4 

havior  Check  List  (developed  during  the  first  phase  of  the  study),  the 

ADMINISTERING  OF  A SERIES  OF  PERSONALITY  TESTS,  AND  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
OTHER  INFORMATION  FROM  75  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  IN  HILLSBOROUGH 

County,  Florida.  During  this  phase  of  the  study  these  75  principals 

WERE  CATEGORIZED  AS  RELATIVELY  DEMOCRATIC  OR  RELATIVELY  AUTHORITARIAN, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  FREQUENCY  OF  EACH  TYPE  OF  BEHAVIOR  AS  DETERMINED  BY 

the  Principal  Behavior  Check  List.0  The  procedure  followed  in  the 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS  WILL  BE  DISCUSSED  LATER  IN  THIS  STUDY. 

The  third  phase  of  the  project  is  a series  of  STUDIES  attempt- 
ing TO  ASSESS  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ON  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  RELA- 
TIONSHIPS, TEACHER  ACTIVITIES  AND  HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS,  PUPIL  HUMAN  RE- 
LATIONSHIPS, PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT.  THE  FINAL  OR 

Norton  Alpren,  “The  Development  and  Validation  of  an  Instru- 
ment Used  to  Ascertain  a School  Principal’s  Pattern  of  Behavior,**  pp. 
301-359.  Unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation.  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Florida,  1954. 

5 

Ibid.,  pp.  301-359. 
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FOURTH  PHASE  OF  THE  PROJECT  WILL  INCLUDE  REFINEMENT  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
EARLIER  INSTRUMENTS  PLUS  A SYNTHESIS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  FINDINGS  INTO  A 
SINGLE  DOCUMENT. 

Phase  t,  Flobida-Kellogg  Leadership  Project 

6 

AS  MENTIONED  PREVIOUSLY,  THE  PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  CHECK  LIST  WAS 
DEVELOPED  DURING  PHASE  t OF  THE  PROJECT.  RESEARCH  WHICH  LEO  TO  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS  CHECKLIST  INCLUDED  (l)  DETERMINING  THE  KEY  SITUA- 
TION WHERE  THE  BEHAVIORS  OF  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  WOULO  BE  REVEALED,  (2) 
DISCOVERING  THE  KINDS  OF  BEHAVIORS  EXISTENT  IN  THESE  SITUATIONS,  (3) 
DETERMINING  THE  RELIABILITY  OF  THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  FOUR  PRINCIPALS,  AND 
(4)  TESTING  THE  INSTRUMENT  FOR  VALIDITY. 

TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  THE  KEY  SITUATIONS  AND  THEIR  RESPONSES  COR- 
RESPONDED TO  THE  WAY  PRINCIPALS  ACTUALLY  BEHAVED,  THE  PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR 

Check  List  questions  and  items  were  developed  by  observing,  interview- 
ing, AND  RECORDING  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  PRINCIPALS  WITH  TEACHERS,  PUPILS, 
AND  PARENTS.  TO  GET  ADDITIONAL  ALTERNATIVES  OPEN-ENOEO  QUESTIONS  WERE 
USED  WITH  200  PRINCIPALS  IN  SEVERAL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THIS 
EVIDENCE  INDICATED  THAT  THESE  WERE  SITUATIONS  FACED  BY  ALL  PRINCIPALS 
AND  THAT  THEY  WERE  OONE  IN  DIFFERENT  WAYS.  To  TEST  THE  ACCURACY  OF  RE- 
PORTED BEHAVIOR  BY  PRINCIPALS,  TWO  EXTERNAL  CRITERIA  WERE  USED!  (1) 
INDEPENDENT  REPORTS  BY  TEACHERS  WHO  FILLED  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR 

Check  List,  and  (2)  independent  reports  by  the  research  team  who  also 

FILLED  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  CHECK  LIST  FOR  THE  PRINCIPALS  IN  THE 
A 

Ibid.,  pp.  301-359. 

7 

Ibid.  pp.  9-12. 
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RAPPORT  SCHOOLS.  PER  CENTS  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  WERE  THEM  DETERMINED. 

Q 

Thompson  in  another  study  completed  during  phase  I examined 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  A NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS,  USING  A VARIETY  OF  TECH- 
NIQUES IN  OROER  TO  SELECT  OR  DEVELOP  BRIEFER  METHOOS  OR  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
STUDYING  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ANY  SCHOOL.  WILLIAMS9  DEVELOPED  AND 
VALIDATED  TECHNIQUES  WHICH  COULD  BE  ADAPTED  TO  LARGE-SCALE  USE  IN  STUDY- 
ING CERTAIN  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS. 

TWO  PHASE  I STUDIES  INVOLVED  TEACHERS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

10 

Walker  developed  and  validated  an  instrument  which  would  produce  a 

REPRESENTATIVE  PICTURE  OF  ATTITUDES  ANO  FEELINGS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THEIR 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL,  OTHER  TEACHERS,  AND  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE 

11 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM.  MATHEWS  DEVELOPED  AND  VALIDATED  A BRIEF  METHODOLOGY 
FOR  STUDYING  TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  A SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  PUPIL  HUMAN  RELATIONS  BY  BATTLE  WAS  ALSO 


Newell  Reynold  Thompson,  "Techniques  for  Studying  Program 
Development  within  a School,”  Pp.  289.  Unpublished  Doctoral  disserta- 
tion, College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  1954. 

g 

Paul  P.  Williams,  "Techniques  for  Studying  Certain  School- 
Community  Relationships,"  Pp.  284.  Unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation. 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  1953. 

10Ralph  Harpham  Walker,  "A  Technique  for  Assessing  Teacher 
Human  Relations,"  Pp.  136.  Unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation,  College 
Education,  University  of  Florida,  1954. 

11  __ 

Walter  B.  Mathews,  "Techniques  for  Studying  Certain  Profes- 
sional Activities  of  Teachers,"  Pp.  157.  Unpublished  Doctoral  disser- 
tation, College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  195<U 

ip 

Jean  Allen  Battle,  "Techniques  and  Instruments  for  Measuring 
Certain  Student  Human  Relations,"  Pp.  196.  Unpublished  Doctoral 
DISSERTATION,  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA,  1954. 
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COMPLETED  IN  PHASE  I.  H«S  OBJECTIVE  WAS  TO  SELECT  OR  DEVELOP  INSTRU- 
MENTS WHICH  WOULD  MEASURE  EFFECTIVELY  PUPIL  HUMAN  RELATIONS  WITHIN  A 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  A BRIEF  PERIOD  OF  TIME. 

A 

ONE  OTHER  PHASE  I STUDY  OF  THE  FLOR IDA-KELLOGG  LEADERSHIP  PRO- 

* 13 

JECT  COMPLETED  TO  DATE  WAS  AN  EXPLORATION  BY  CARTER  OF  THE  RELATION- 
SHIPS EXISTING  AMONG  THE  SELF-CONCEPT,  ROLE  CONCEPT,  VALUES,  BACKGROUND 
EXPERIENCES,  AND  WAYS  OF  WORKING  OF  A PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL.  iN 
ADDITION,  SHE  DEVELOPED  BRIEF  WAYS  OF  STUDYING  THESE  FACTORS. 

Phase  II.  Floripa-Kellqgc  Leadership  Project 

Van  Aken»s14  study,  which  was  a part  of  the  secono  phase  of  the 

Kellogg  Leadership  Project  at  the  University  of  Florida,  was  a contin- 
15 

U AT ION  OF  AlPREN*S  WORK.  HlS  PROBLEM  WAS  THREE-FOLDI  FIRST,  TO 

DETERMINE  THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  SELECTED  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  IN  KEY  SITUATIONS} 

SECOND,  TO  DEFINE  PATTERNS  IN  THESE  BEHAVIOR  DESCRIPTIONS}  MID,  THIRD, 

TO  CATEGORIZE  PRINCIPALS  INTO  GROUPS.  HE  DEVELOPED  TWO  SCALES  TO  BE 

USED  IN  CLASSIFYING  PRINCIPALS  AS  RELATIVELY  DEMOCRATIC  OR  RELATIVELY 

AUTHORITARIAN.  SINCE  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THOSE  SCALES  TO  THE  PRESENT 

STUOY  WILL  BE  DISCUSSED  LATER,  IT  SEEMS  APPROPRIATE  AT  THIS  TIME  TO 

DESCRIBE  BRIEFLY  HOW  THEY  WERE  DEVELOPED. 

_ ~- 

Patricia  Hadaway  Carter,  "An  Exploratory  Study  of  Relationships 
Existing  Among  a Public  School  Pr inc i pal* s Background,  Self  Concept,  Role 
Concept,  Values,  and  Pattern  of  work,"  Pp.  247.  Unpublished  Doctoral 
dissertation.  College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  1954. 

^Elbert  W.  Van  Aken,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Methods  of  Operation 
of  Principals  to  Determine  working  Patterns,"  Pp.  124.  Unpublished 
Doctoral  dissertation.  College  of  Education,  University  of  Florioa, 

1954. 

15Alpren,  op.  cit.,  Pp.  360. 
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Van  Aken  was  assisted  by  a jury  of  three  professors  at  the 
University  of  Florida  in  developing  those  scales.  This  jury  used  the 


FOLLOWING  DEFINITIONS  FOR  CLASSIFICATION  PURPOSES: 

1.  Democratic  Sehavior 

a.  Action  involving  the  group  in  decision  making 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM. 

b.  Implementation  in  line  with  democratically 
determined  policy. 

c.  Action  promoting  group  or  individual  creativity, 

PRODUCTIVITY. 

o.  Behavior  or  attitude  respecting  the  dignity  of 

INDIVIDUAL  OR  GROUPS. 

E.  The  principal  seeks  to  become  an  accepted  member 

OF  THE  GROUP.  ,, 

f.  The  principal  seeks  to  keep  channels  of  communi- 
cation OPEN. 

2.  Authoritarian  Behavior 

Authoritarian  behavior  generally  was  defined  as 

THE  OPPOSITE  OF  BEHAVIORS  DESCRIBED  IN  MAn  TO  "f" 
UNDER  ”1»  ABOVE.  SPECIFICALLY,  AUTHORITARIAN  BE- 
HAVIOR WAS  DEFINED  ASS 

a.  Decision  making  centered  in  the  status  leaoer 
OR  his  inner  circle. 

b.  Obtains  objectives  by  pressures  that  jeopardize 

A PERSON *S  SECURITY. 

3.  Laissez-faire  Behavior 

Taking  no  action,  shirking  responsibility, 
"passing  the  buck." 

4.  Indeterminate  Behavior 

Behavior  not  readily  classified  under  1,  2,  or  3. 


l6v 


an  Aken, 


op.  cit.»  pp.  68-92. 
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After  agreeing  upon  the  definitions,  the  jury  discussed  each 
ALTERNATIVE  APPEARING  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  CHECK  LIST.  THEN  THEY 
PLACED  THE  ALTERNATIVES  IN  ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  CLASSIFICATIONS  GIVEN  ABOVE. 

The  key  situations  not  receiving  at  least  one  democratic  classification 

AND  ONE  AUTHORITARIAN  CLASSIFICATION  WERE  ELIMINATED.  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
RESPONSES  REMAINING  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  CHECK  LIST  FORMED  THE 
Florida-Kellogg  Democratic  Scale  and  the  remaining  authoritarian  re- 
sponses on  the  Principal  Behavior  Check  List  formed  the  Florida-Kellogg 
Authoritarian  Scale.  A principal's  position  on  the  democratic  scale 
was  derived  from  his  total  number  of  democratic  responses.  Likewise, 
a principal's  position  on  the  authoritarian  scale  was  oeriveo  from 

HIS  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  AUTHORITARIAN  RESPONSES.  VAN  AKEN  DID  NOT  FIND 
THE  LAISSEZ-FAIRE  CLASSIFICATION  USEFUL  IN  HIS  STUDY.  THIS  WAS  A RE- 
SULT OF  TOO  FEW  LAISSEZ-FAIRE  RESPONSES  APPEARING  AS  ALTERNATIVES  TO 
THE  KEY  SITUATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  CHECK  LIST. 

Phase  Ml,  Florida-Kellogg  Leadership  Project 

The  present  phase  of  the  Florida-Kellogg  Leadership  Project,  as 

PREVIOUSLY  MENTIONED,  INVOLVES  A SERIES  OF  STUDIES  ATTEMPTING  TO  ASSESS 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ON  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS,  TEACH- 
ER ACTIVITIES  AND  HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS,  PUPIL  HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS,  PRO- 
GRAM DEVELOPMENT,  AND  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT.  TWO  PHASE  III  STUDIES  HAVE 

17 

BEEN  COMPLETED  TO  DATE.  HENDERSON  STUOIEO  THE  RELATIONSHIPS  EXISTING 
BETWEEN  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  INTERACTIONS  OF  48  SCHOOLS  IN  HILLSBOROUGH 

17 

Lee  Gibbons  Henderson,  nA  Study  of  Certain  School-Community 
Relationships  with  Special  Reference  to  working  Patterns  of  School 
Principals,"  Pp.  236.  Unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation.  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Florida,  1954. 
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County,  Florida,  and  the  operating  patterns  of  the  principals  in  those 
schools.  The  selection  of  each  school  was  based  upon  the  principal's 

OPERATING  PATTERN  AS  DETERMINED  BY  VAN  AkEN.  TWO  INSTRUMENTS,  THE 

18 

University  of  Florida-Kellogg  Leadership  Study  Parent  Questionnaire 

and  The  University  of  Florida-Kellogg  Leadership  Study  Teacher  Ques- 

19 

TIONNAIRE  WERE  ADMINISTERED  TO  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  EACH  OF  THE 

schools.  Henderson  concluded  that  the  conceptions  and  ideas  parents 

p 

HAVE  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  SCHOOL  IS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  BEHAVIOR  PATTERN  OF 
THE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL.  HE  FOUND  THAT  INCREASING  FREQUENCY  OF  DEMO- 
CRATIC BEHAVIOR  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TENDS  TO  RESULT  IN  MORE 
FAVORABLE  OPINIONS  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL  AND,  TO  A LESSER  EXTENT,  MORE 
INTERACTION  WITH  THE  SCHOOL.  He  ALSO  FOUND  THAT  DIFFERENCES  IN  PRIN- 
CIPAL BEHAVIOR  00  NOT  SEEM  TO  HAVE  ANY  MEASURABLE  INFLUENCE  ON  TEACH- 
ERS* FEELINGS  ABOUT  THE  COMMUNITY  OR  ON  THE  INTERACTION  OF  TEACHERS  WITH 
THE  COMMUNITY.  HE  FURTHER  FOUNO  THAT  SUCH  FACTORS  AS  PARENT  INCOME, 
PARENT  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL,  AND  THE  DISTANCE  WHICH  THE  PARENT  LIVED  FROM 
THE  SCHOOL  INFLUENCED  TO  A DEGREE  PARENT-SCHOOL  INTERACTIONS  AND  THE 

PARENT  OPINIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

20 

MAYNARO,  IN  THE  SECOND  PHASE  til  STUDY  COMPLETED  TO  DATE, 

WAS  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  ATTITUDES  AND  FEELINGS  OF  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
WHICH  WERE  SUPERVISED  BY  RELATIVELY  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS  AS  COMPARED 

18 

WILLIAMS,  OP.  CIT..  PP.  146-155. 

19 

Ibid.,  pp.  156-160. 

20 

Honor  E.  Maynard,  "A  Stuoy  of  Pupil  Human  Relations  within 

THE  SCHOOL  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL'S  PATTERN  OF  BEHAVIOR," 

PP.  159.  UNPUBLISHED  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION,  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION, 
University  of  Florida,  1955. 
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WITH  THE  ATTITUDES  AND  PEELINGS  OF  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BV 
RELATIVELY  AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPALS.  SHE  STUDIED  STUDENTS  IN  THE  3IXTH, 
NINTH,  AND  ELEVENTH  GRADES  OF  FORTY  SCHOOLS  IN  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY, 

Florida.  These  schools  also  were  selected  according  to  Van  Aken’s 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PRINCIPALS  DESCRIBED  ABOVE.  THE  INSTRUMENTS  USED 

TO  MEASURE  THE  FEELINGS  ANO  ATTITUDES  OF  PUPILS  WERE  THE  OHIO  SOCIAL 

21  22 

Acceptance  Scale  and  Battle’s  Student  Attitude  Scale.  Maynard’s 

FINDINGS  SEEM  TO  INDICATE  THAT  THE  ATTITUDES  ANO  FEELINGS  OF  PUPILS  IN 
SCHOOLS  WITH  RELATIVELY  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS  ARE  DIFFERENT  FROM  THE 
ATTITUDES  ANO  FEELINGS  OF  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  RELATIVELY  AUTHORI- 
TARIAN PRINCIPALS,  WITH  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  WITH  THE  RELATIVELY 
DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS  MAKING  HIGHER  MEAN  SCORES  ON  THE  OHIO  SOCIAL 

Acceptance  Scale  ano  on  Battle’s  Student  Attitude  Scale.  Maynard  in- 

23 

TERPRETED  THESE  HIGHER  MEANS  AS  "EXPRESSING  THE  MORE  FAVORABLE  ATTITUDES," 
THAT  IS,  PUPILS  WERE  MORE  ACCEPTING  OF  EACH  OTHER  ARD  MORE  FAVORABLY 
0 1 SPOSED  TOWARD  OTHER  PUPILS,  TEACHERS,  PRINCIPALS,  ANO  THE  SCHOOL  AS 
A WHOLE. 

The  Present  Stuoy 

This  study  which  is  a part  of  the  third  phase  of  the  Florida- 
Kellocg  Leadership  Project  relates  to  the  mauor  hypothesis  of  the  Pro- 

: | '•  ' ■ ’■  • ; ’ j ’•  ; j ■ ; • | ,•  . • 1 « * 

JECT  WHICH  WAS  STATED  ASJ 

21The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale  For  the  Intermediate  Grades. 
Issued  by  Ohio  Scholarship  Tests  and  Oivision  of  Elementary  Supervision, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

22n 

Battle,  op.  cit..  pp.  211-217. 

23 

Maynard,  op.  cit..  p.  85. 
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The  qualities  of  personality  and  the  ways  of  working  of  the 

OFFICIAL  LEAOER  OF  THE  SCHOOL,  INFLUENCE  TO  A MAJOR  DECREE  THE 
HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS,  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT,  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT, 

TEACHER  ACTIVITY,  AND  SCHOOL— COMMUN  ITY  RELATIONSHIPS.  * 

This  study  is  an  investigation  of  the  relationship  between  the 

OPERATING  PATTERNS  OF  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PUPILS  IN 
THE  SIXTH  GRADE  IN  SELECTED  CONTENT  FIELDS*  EVEN  THOUGH  IT  IS  RECOG- 
NIZED THAT  OTHER  FACTORS  ALSO  INFLUENCE  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT,  IT  SEEMS 
IMPORTANT  THAT  THIS  RELATIONSHIP  BE  STUDIED. 

Hypothesis 

The  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  SIXTH  GRADE  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS  WHICH  HAVE 
RELATIVELY  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS  WILL  BE  THE  SAME  AS  THE  ACHIEVEMENT 
OF  SIXTH  GRADE  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS  WHICH  HAVE  RELATIVELY  AUTHORITARIAN 

principals  in  reading,  English,  and  arithmetic  when  factors  of  socio- 
economic LEVEL  OF  PARENT,  SEX  OF  STUOENT,  MENTAL  ABILITY  OF  STUDENT, 
CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  OF  STUDENT,  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THAT  THE  STUDENT 
HAS  8EEN  ENROLLED  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL  ARE  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT. 

Limitations 

The  study  is  limited  to; 

1.  Schools  incluoeo  in  Van  Aken's  study.  He  selected  only  the 
schools  in  Hillsborough  County,  Florida,  which  had  five  or  more  teachers 

AND  WHERE  THE  PRINCIPAL  HAD  BEEN  IN  HIS  PRESENT  POSITION  FOR  AT  LEAST 
ONE  YEAR.  IN  ADDITION,  HE  ELIMINATED  SCHOOLS  WHERE  ACCURATE  OATA  WERE 
NOT  ACQUSREO  AS  WELL  AS  SCHOOLS  WHICH,  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  UNIQUENESS, 

24 

*»A  Research  Proposal  for  the  Identification  of  Effective 
Educational  Administrative  Leadership,”  (College  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  1951).  p.  10,  (Mimeographed). 
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ADEQUATE  COMPARISONS  COULD  NOT  BE  MADE, 

2.  Schools  that  v/ere  supervised  by  the  most  democratic  prin- 
cipals or  the  most  authoritarian  principals  as  determined  by  Van  Aken*s 

25 

STUDY. 

3.  Schools  where  the  California  Achievement  Test  Batteries, 

MEN TIOfCD  PREVIOUSLY,  HAD  NOT  BEEN  ADMINISTERED  TO  PUPILS  OURING  THE 
SEMESTER  IN  WHICH  DATA  FOR  THIS  STUDY  WERE  COLLECTED. 

4.  Students  enrolled  in  the  schools  that  met  the  above  criteria 

AND  WHO  WERE  IN  ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  DAYS  THAT  DATA  WERE  COLLECTED. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Pupil  Achievement:  the  reading,  English,  and  arithmetic 

scores  derived  from  the  California  Achievement  Test,  Elementary  Battery, 
Form  B8,  (1950  edition). 

2.  Mental  Ability:  the  results  oeriveo  from  the  California 

Mental  Maturity  Test,  (1950  edition). 

3*  Democratic  Principal;  one  whose  behavior  was  identified 

26 

as  democratic  in  the  Van  Aken  study. 

Authoritarian  Principal:  one  whose  behavior  was  identified 

as  authoritarian  in  the  Van  Aken  study.27 

5*  Socio-Economic-  Level:  the  social  ano  economic  level  of  the 

28 

student  as  determined  by  Edwaros  - Socio-Economic  Conversion  Scale. 

25Van  Aken,  op.  cit..  p.  68. 

26Ibid..  pp.  68-70. 

27 Ibid.,  pp.  68-70. 

gg 

Alba  M.  Edwards,  Population:  Comparative  Statistics  fob  the 
ffij-TEP  States,  1870  to  1940,  pp.  175-182. Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington*  Government  Printing  Office,  1943. 
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REVIEW  OF  RELATED  RESEARCH 


The  purpose  of  this  study,  as  mentioned  in  Charter  I,  is  to 

INVESTIGATE  THE  RELATIONSH IRS  BETWEEN  THE  OPERATING  PATTERNS  OF  SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS  AND  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PUPILS  IN  SELECTEO  CONTENT  FIELDS. 

Therefore,  an  attempt  was  made  to  become  familiar  with  research  rela- 
ting TO  THE  INFLUENCE  THAT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  HAVE  UPON  DIFFERENT 
ASPECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  AND,  SPECIFICALLY,  WITH  RESEARCH  INVOLV- 
ING A RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  AND  PUPIL  ACHIEVE- 
MENT. 

In  much  of  the  literature  reviewed  the  importance  of  the  public 

SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL,  AS  AN  INDIVIDUAL  IN  A SCHOOL  SITUATION,  WAS  STRESSED. 

KYTE  STATES  THAT  THE  PRINCIPAL  "...IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ALL  PERSONS  AT 

WORK  IN  IT  (THE  SCHOOL)  IN  ANY  CAPACITY  WHATSOEVER.  OBVERSELY,  THEY 

ARE  RESPONSIBLE  TO  HIM  IN  EVERYTHING  THEY  DO  IN  THE  SCHOOL  AND  FOR  THE 

1 

RESULTS  OBTAINED.”  He  FURTHER  STATES! 

First,  ano  above  all  else,  he  is  responsible  for  the  safety, 

WELFARE,  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

Secondly,  he  is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  teachers  and 

THEIR  PROFESSIONAL  SUCCESS.  THIRDLY,  IT  IS  HIS  DUTY  TO  UTILIZE 
TO  THE  UTMOST  THE  VALUABLE  SERVICES  TO  CHILDREN  AND  TO  TEACHERS 
WHICH  MAY  BE  RENDERED  BY  OTHER  SUPERVISORY  OFFICERS.  FOURTHLY, 

HE  »S  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  OBTAINING  THE  MAXIMUM  ASSISTANCE  FROM  ALL 
AUXILIARY  AGENTS.  FIFTHLY,  HE  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 
OF  THE  BEST  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CHILDREN  IN  NUMEROUS  OTHER  WAYS. 


1George  C.  Kyte,  The  Principal  at  work,  p.  12.  San  Francisco* 
Ginn  and  Company,  1941  (revised  1952). 

2 

Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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Other  authorities  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  support 
Kyte*s  statements.  Sizer  states  that  "the  elementary  school  principal 

HAS  A TREMEDOUS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  INFLUENCE  THE  WHOLE  DIRECTION  OF  EDUCA- 
_3 

T»ONB  BECAUSE  EACH  DAY  HE  LIVES  AND  WORKS  WITH  CHILOREN,  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS,  PARENTS,  AND  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.  REAVIS  STATES  THAT 
"GOOD  PUPIL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEADERSHIP  CAN  SCARCELY 
BE  REALIZED  IN  LOCAL  SCHOOLS  EXCEPT  THRU  PRINCIPALS...  .H*  ELSBREE  EM- 
PHASIZED THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  IN  STATING* 

Mot  only  ooes  he  have  wide  LATITUDE  with  RESPECT  TO  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES  RELATING  TO  HIS  SCHOOL,  BUT  MORE  AND 
MORE  HE  IS  BEING  ASKED  TO  ASSUME  THE  LEADERSHIP  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  CURRICULUM  IMPROVEMENT  AND  FOR  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  RELATIONSH IPS.J 

IN  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  GAIN  INSIGHTS  AS  TO  HOW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS  FELT  ABOUT  THEIR  LEADERSHIP  RESPONSIBILITIES,  THE  DEPARTMENT 

of  Elementary  School  Principals  of  the  National  Education  Association 

ASKED  APPROXIMATELY  2,000  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS  TO  CHECK  ONE  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS*6 

1.  The  principal  is  clearly  recognized  as  the  responsible 

HEAD  OF  A SCHOOL  UNIT  WITH  AUTHORITY  TO  PLAN  AND  CARRY  OUT, 

THROUGH  DEMOCRATIC  PROCESSES,  THE  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  TYPE  OF  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  THE  COMMUNITY.  HE  IS  ENCOURAGED  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 


Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  Elementary-School  Principalship  - Today 
and  Tomorrow.  Twenty-seventh  Yearbook,  p.  9.  Washington*  The  Depart- 
ment of  Elementary  School  Principals  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, 1946. 

4 

William  C.  Reavis.  "Nothing  - Without  Leadership,"  The 
Elementary  School  Principalship  - Today  and  Tomorrow.  Twenty-seventh 
Yearbook,  p.  270.  Washington*  Department  of  Elementary  School  Prin- 
cipals of  the  National  Education  Association,  1948. 

5 

Will i aro  S.  Elsbree  and  Harold  J.  McNally,  Elementary  School 
Administration  and  Supervision,  p.  3.  New  York*  American  Book  Com- 
pany,  1951. 

6Sizer,  op«  cit. . pp.  69-84. 
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PLANNING  AND  POLICY-MAKING  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.  HlS 
POSITION  IS  MAGNIFIED. 

2.  The  principal  is  given  some  recognition  for  his  profes- 
sional KNOWLEDGE  AND  ENCOURAGED  TO  FUNCTION  EFFICIENTLY.  WHILE 
PRIMARILY  CONCERNED  WITH  CARRYING  OUT  THE  PLANS  AND  POLICIES  OF 
THE  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AND  SCHOOL  BOARD,  THE  PRINCIPAL  IS  EXPECTED  TO 
PLAN  FOR  HIS  SCHOOL  UNIT. 

5 ■ i • . ’ . i ’ ' ; , • r ; 

3.  The  principal  is  expected  to  carry  out  orders,  file  re- 
ports PROMPTLY,  REPORT  ON  CONDITIONS,  MAKE  ONLY  MINOR  DECISIONS, 
MAKE  NO  UNIQUE  PLANS  FOR  SCHOOL  COMMUNITY,  AND  HAVE  NO  PART  IN 
MAKING  SCHOOL  SY8TEM  POLICIES.  THE  POSITION  GETS  NO  SPECIAL 
RECOGNITION. 

IN  TABULATING  THE  RESPONSES  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS,  IT  WAS  FOUND 
THAT  44  PER  CENT  CHECKED  STATEMENT  ONE,  49  PER  CENT,  STATEMENT  TWO, 

AND  7 PER  CENT,  STATEMENT  THREE.  BASED  ON  THE3E  FINDINGS  ONE  COULD 
CONCLUDE  THAT  WHILE  PRINCIPALS  ARE  NOT  IN  AGREEMENT  CONCERNING  THE 
DEGREE  OF  THEIR  LEADERSHIP  RESPONSIBILITY  THE  GREAT  MAJORITY  DO  FEEL 
THAT  THEY  HAVE  AN  IMPORTANT  LEADERSHIP  ROLE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THEIR  OWN 
SCHOOL’S  PROGRAM. 

In  Florida  the  principal  is  the  status  leader  of  the  school  in 

WHICH  HE  SERVES.  He  IS  THE  INDIVIDUAL  WHO  IS  HELO  RESPONSIBLE  BY  THE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES,  AND  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AT  ALL 

t ) 

TIMES  FOR  HIS  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  ACTIVITIES.  THE  HANDBOOK  FOR  FLORIDA’S 
PRINCIPAIS,  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  FLORIOA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  1954,  STATES* 

The  kind  of  education  provided  soys  and  girls  is  determined 

LARGELY  BY  THE  QUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  OFFERED  BY 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS.  THE  PRINCIPAL,  MORE  THAN  ANYONE  ELSE, 
DETERMINES  THE  QUALITY  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  THROUGH  HIS  INFLUENCE 
ON  TEACHERS,  STUDENTS,  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

This  handbook  stresses  the  important  responsibility  that  the 


^Florida  Education  Association,  Handbook  for  Florida’s  Prin- 
c»PAis,  p.  xi.  Tallahassee*  Bulkley-Newman  Printing  Company,  1954 
(first  edition). 
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Florida  principal  has  as  a supervisor  of  the  instructioral  procram  in 

his  school.  According  to  the  hanobook: 

The  primary  function  of  a principal  is  that  of  a supervisor 
OF  INSTRUCTION,  his  host  important  responsibility  is  to  give 
leadership  in  the  development  of  the  best  possible  program  of 
education  in  the  school.8 

. 9 

Murphy  studied  the  relationship  betweem  the  leadership  role 
OF  principals  and  pupil  achievement  by  investigating  the  difference 

BETWEEN  QUALITY  AND  qUANTITY  OF  LEADERSHIP  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  THAT 
RANKED  HIGH  IN  RESPECT  TO  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT  AS  COMPARED  WITH  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS  THAT  RANKED  LOW  IN  RESPECT  TO  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT.  He  DE- 
FINED qUANTITY  AS  THE  AMOUNT  OF  LEADERSHIP  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS  BY  PRINCIPALS  AND  qUALITY  AS  THE  PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION, 
CERTIFICATION,  EXPERIENCE,  MID  AMOUNT  OF  IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  OF  PRIN- 
CIPALS. 

Murphy  selected  two  groups  of  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
formance of  students  on  the  Iowa  Every-Pupil  Tests  of  Basic  Skills.10 
Group  one  included  the  schools  in  which  the  stuoents  scored  relatively 
high  on  the  test  and  group  two,  schools  in  which  students  scored  rela- 
tively low.  The  study  showed  that  the  mean  of  the  total  number  of  hours 

IN  AN  ADMINISTRATOR*S  WORK  WEEK  IN  SCHOOLS  WHICH  RANKED  RELATIVELY  LOW 
IN  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT  WAS  FOUND  TO  BE  SIGNIFICANTLY  HIGHER  THAN  THE 

p»  10. 

o 

Oonalo  J.  Murphy,  "The  Relationships  Between  Educational  Lead- 
ership and  Pupil  Achievement  in  Selected  Elementary  Schools."  Pp.  348. 
Doctoral  dissertation.  Department  of  Education,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  August,  1953. 

10H.  F.  Spitzer,  et  al..  Iowa  Every-Pupil  Test  of  Basic  Skills. 
University  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Service,  Extension  Division. 
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CORRESPOND  IMS  MEAN  FOR  ADMINISTRATORS  IN  SCHOOLS  WHICH  RANKED  RELA- 
TIVELY HIGH  IN  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT*  IN  RESPECT  TO  QUALITY*  HE  FOUND  THAT 
IN  THE  HIGHER  ACHIEVEMENT  SCHOOLS  THE  PRINCIPALS*  AS  A GROUP*  HAD  MORE 

: ; : • -g . : t i *:  , j - , • • •(  y > , , , . ... ' . ...  • " . f 

DEGREES  AND  HAD  MORE  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION  THAN 

THE  PRINCIPALS  IN  THE  LOWER  ACHIEVEMENT  SCHOOLS.  He  ALSO  FOUND  THAT 

‘ •'»"  . v:  ..  r.:i  f'!1  !. » Y I : f i'  : ; v‘  f,  y,  : 

TEACHER  TURNOVER  WAS  LOWER  ANO  SALARIES  HIGHER  IN  SCHOOLS  WHERE  STU- 
DENTS WERE  JUDGED  TO  BE  MORE  COMPETENT  IN  THE  SASIC  SKILLS. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  principal  in  the  total  school 

SITUATION*  IT  SEEMS  APPROPRIATE  TO  MENTION  TWO  STUDIES  RELATING  TO  PU- 
PIL ACHIEVEMENT  IN  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS.  ONE  OF  THESE  IS  THE 
11 

Eight  Year  Stuoy.  This  study  had  its  beginning  in  April,  1930,  when 
the  Progressive  Education  Association  was  asked  to  establish  a commis- 
sion TO  DETERMINE,  THROUGH  EXPLORATION  ANO  EXPERIMENTATION,  HOW  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COULD  SERVE  YOUTH  MORE  EFFECTIVE- 
LY ANO  FURTHER  TO  ENCOURAGE  CHANGES*  IF  NEEDED,  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM.  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THESE  OBJECTIVES*  THE  COMMISSION  COMPAREO  THE 
PERFORMANCE  OF  STUDENTS  IN  COLLEGE  WHO  HAD  GRADUATED  FROM  DIFFERENT  TYPES 
OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  ONE  GROUP  OF  SCHOOLS  (EXPERIMENTAL)  ADHERED  TO 
AN  EDUCATIONAL  PHIOLSOPHY  WHICH  WAS  BASED  IN  PART  ON  THE  BELIEF  "... 

THAT  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SERVICE  THE  SCHOOLS  CAN  RENDER  YOUTH  IS  TO 
GIVE  THEM  UNDERSTANDING  ANO  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  WAY  OF  LIFE  WE  CALL 

„ X2 

DEMOCRACY..."  THIS  COULD  BEST  BE  DONE  ACCORDING  TO  THESE  SCHOOLS  BY 
CREATING  SITUATIONS  WHERE  YOUTH  COULD*  THROUGH  EVERYDAY  EXPERIENCE* 

11 

Wilford  M.  Akin*  The  Story  of  the  Eight  Year  Study.  Pp.  157. 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1942. 

12, 

Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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PRACTICE  DEMOCRATIC  LIVING*  THE  SECOND  GROUP  OF  SCHOOLS  SELECTED  FOR 
THE  STUDY  ADHERED  TO  THE  "TRADITIONAL**  CONCEPT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  EXIST- 
ENCE AT  THAT  TIME. 

Each  student  entering  college  from  an  experimental  school  was 

MATCH EO  WITH  A STUOENT  IN  THE  SAME  COLLEGE  WHO  HAD  ATTENDED  A "TRADI- 
TIONAL" SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  THEY  WERE  MATCHED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SEX,  AGE, 
RACE,  SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  SCORES,  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  8ACK6R0UN0,  INTER- 
ESTS, AND  VOCATIONAL  CHOICE.  In  A COMPARISON  OF  THESE  MATCHED  PAIRS, 

IT  WAS  FOUND  THAT  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS: 

1.  Earned  a slightly  higher  total  graoe  average. 

2.  Earned  higher  grade  averages  in  all  subject  fields 

EXCEPT  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

3.  Specialized  in  the  same  acaoemic  fielos  as  did  the 

COMPARISON  STUDENTS. 

4.  Did  NOT  DIFFER  FROM  THE  COMPARISON  CROUP  IN  THE 
NUMBER  OF  TIMES  THEY  WERE  PLACED  ON  PROBATION. 

5.  Received  slightly  more  academic  honors  in  each  year. 

6.  Were  more  often  juogeo  to  possess  a high  decree  of 
INTELLECTUAL  CURIOSITY  AND  DRIVE. 

7.  Were  more  often  judged  to  be  precise,  systematic, 

AND  OBJECTIVE  IN  THEIR  THINKING. 

8.  were  more  often  juoged  to  have  developed  clear  or 
WE«-i— formulated  ideas  concerning  the  meaning  of 

EDUCATION — ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS  IN 
COLLEGE. 

9.  MORE  OFTEN  DEMONSTRATED  A HIGH  OEGREE  OF  RESOURCE- 
FULNESS IN  MEETING  NEW  SITUATIONS. 

10.  OlD  NOT  DIFFER  FROM  THE  COMPARISON  CROUP  IN  ABILITY 
TO  PLAN  THEIR  TIME  EFFICIENTLY. 

11.  Had  about  the  same  problems  of  adjustment  as  the  com- 
parison CROUP  BUT  APPROACHED  THEIR  SOLUTION  WITH 
GREATER  EFFECTIVENESS. 
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12.  Participated  somewhat  more  frequently,  and  more 

OFTEN  ENJOYED  APPRECIATIVE  EXPERIENCES,  IN  THE 
ARTS. 

13.  Participated  more  in  all  organized  student  groups 

EXCEPT  RELIGIOUS  AND  "SERVICE"  ACTIVITIES. 

14.  EARNEO  IN  EACH  COLLEGE  YEAR  A HIGHER  PERCENTAGE  OF 
NON-ACADEMIC  HONORS. 

15.  OlD  NOT  DIFFER  FROM  THE  COMPARISON  GROUP  IN  THE 
QUALITY  OF  ADJUSTMENT  TO  THEIR  CONTEMPORARIES. 

• * ^ < • < ■ ! ■ " s r r*< ....  ' ' V j,  i ' t 

16.  Differed  only  slightly  from  the  comparison  group 

IN  THE  KINOS  OF  JUDGMENTS  ABOUT  THEIR  SCHOOLING. 

17.  Had  a somewhat  better  orientation  toward  the  choice 

OF  A VOCATION. 

18.  Demonstrated  a more  active  concern  for  what  was 

GOING  ON  IN  THE  WORLO. 

The  AUTHOR  CONCLUDED  THAT  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL 
SCHOOLS,  AS  A GROUP,  EXCELLED  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  COMPARISON  GROUP 
WHETHER  SUCCESS  WAS  JUDGED  BY  COLLEGE  STANDARDS,  BY  THE  STUDENTS* 
CONTEMPORARIES,  OR  BY  THE  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENTS. 

13 

WRIGHTSTONE  COMPARED  THE  ADVANTAGES  AFFORDED  STUDENTS  BY 

j j I . . . • 

SCHOOLS  WHICH  PLACED  EMPHASIS  ON  DEMOCRACY  BY  BASING  THEIR  PRACTICES 

ON  "» . .THE  BELIEF  THAT  THE  CLASSROOM  IS  A FORM  OF  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIAL 

14 

LIFE..."  WITH  THE  ADVANTAGES  AFFORDED  STUDENTS  IN  CONVENTIONAL 
TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  EXISTENCE  DURING  THE  TWENTIES.  BY  USING  THE 
MATCHED-PAIRS  TECHNIQUE,  HE  EQUATED  THE  STUDENTS  FROM  BOTH  TYPES  OF 
SCHOOLS  ACCORDING  TO  MENTAL  ABILITY,  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  PARENTS, 
AND  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE.  WRIGHTSTONE  DIO  NOT  CONSIDER  THE  TEACHER 


13 

Jacob  W.  Wrightstone,  Appraisal  of  Newer  Elementary  School 
Practices.  Pp.  221.  New  Yorks  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1938. 

14, 

Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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VARIABLE  BECAUSE  \HE  FELT  THAT  IT  WAS  TOO  DIFFICULT  TO  DEFINE  OR  TO 
MEASURE  OBJECTIVELY. 

He  administered  the  Metropolitan  Achievement,  Primary  II, 

15 

Battery,  Form  A,  in  the  primary  grades  of  all  elementary  schools  in- 
cluded in  his  stuoy  to  determine  the  student  performance  in  spelling, 

READING,  LANGUAGE,  AND  ARITHMETIC.  THE  NEW  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS, 

■'  1 , 

Form  w,  was  administered  to  the  students  in  the  upper  elementary 

; ‘ ‘ W , , " ' ■ " * J * }j  ' ; yjfy  '* 

GRADES  TO  DETERMINE  THEIR  PERFORMANCE  IN  READING,  ARITHMETIC,  AND  LAN- 
GUAGE. The  results  indicated  that  in  all  academic  skills  tested  the 

PUPILS  IN  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS  ACHIEVED  SCORES  ON  THE  TESTS  WHICH 

1 » k • 1 [ . i ' / ! , I;.  i ! . • : 'j  ' ' vj‘ 

WERE  SIGNIFICANTLY  HIGHER  THAN  THOSE  OF  THE  CONVENTIONAL  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

IN  ALL  SUBJECTS,  EXCEPT  ARITHMETIC,  THE  DIFFERENCE  WAS  SIGNIFICANT 
STATISTICALLY* 

Related  Flqrida-Kellogg  Leadership  Studies 

17 

The  phase  III  Florida-Kellogg  Leadership  studies  by  Henderson 
18 

and  Maynard  which  were  reviewed  in  Chapter  I of  this  study  also  are 

RELATED  CLOSELY  TO  THE  PRESENT  STUDY.  HENDERSON,  AS  PREVIOUSLY  MEN- 
TIONED, STUDIED  THE  RELATIONSHIPS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
INTERACTIONS  AND  THE  OPERATING  PATTERN  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS  IN  THOSE 
SCHOOLS.  The  PRINCIPALS  STUDIED  WERE  CLASSIFIED  AS  RELATIVELY  DEMOCRATIC 

15 

R.  D.  Allen  et_al.,  The  Metropolitan  Achievement,  Primary  H. 
Battery.  Form  A.  New  York:  world  Book  Company. 

16T.  L.  Kelley  et  al.,  The  New  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Form  W. 
New  York:  The  Psychological  Corporation. 

17,, 

Henderson,  op.  cit..  Pp.  236. 

18Maynard,  op.  cit..  Pp.  159. 
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OR  RELATIVELY  AUTHORITARIAN  ACCORDING  TO  VAN  AkEN*S  CLASSIFICATION.^ 
His  CONCLUSIONS  INDICATED  THAT  THE  CONCEPTIONS  AND  IDEAS  PARENTS  HAVE 
IN  REGARD  TO  THE  SCHOOL  ARE  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  BEHAVIOR  PATTERN  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL.  He  FURTHER  FOUND  THAT  INCREASING  FREQUENCY  OF  DEMO- 
CRATIC BEHAVIOR  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TENDS  TO  RESULT  IN  MORE 
FAVORA8LE  OPINIONS  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL  AND,  TO  A LESSER  EXTENT,  MORE 
INTERACTION  WITH  THE  SCHOOL. 

Maynard *s  study  was  concerned  with  the  attitudes  and  feelings 

OF  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  RELATIVELY  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  ATTITUDES  AND  FEELINGS  OF  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
SUPERVISED  BY  RELATIVELY  AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPALS.  HER  FINDINGS  SEEM 
TO  INDICATE  THAT  THE  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  RELA- 
TIVELY DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS  WERE  MORE  ACCEPTING  OF  EACH  OTHER  AND 
MORE  FAVORABLY  DISPOSED  TOWARD  OTHER  PUPILS,  TEACHERS,  PRINCIPALS, 

AND  THE  SCHOOL  AS  A WHOLE. 

• ■ . . * ' , • 

Related  Research  in  Industry 

Many  studies  have  been  reported  that  compared  results  derived 

FROM  A SITUATION  WHERE  ALL  INDIVIDUALS  SHARE  IN  MAKING  DECISIONS 
AFFECTING  THEM  WITH  RESULTS  DERIVED  FROM  A SITUATION  IN  WHICH  ONE  PER- 
SON, USUALLY  IN  A STATUS  POSITION,  ASSUMES  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  MAK- 
ING DECISIONS  FOR  ALL  INDIVIDUALS  INVOLVED.  ONE  STUOY  BY  COCH  AND 
20 

French  was  concerned  with  the  different  types  and  amounts  of  resist- 
ance to  changes  in  working  procedures  involving  production  in  a 

19w 

Van  Aken,  op,  cit..  Pp.  124. 

^Leslie  Coch  and  John  R.  D.  French,  "Overcoming  Resistance  to 
Change,"  Human  Relations.  I (1948),  512-532. 
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MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION.  THE  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  CORPORATION  WERE 
0 IVIOEO  INTO  THREE  CROUPS*  GROUP  ONE  WAS  INFORMED  ABOUT  THE  CHANGES  WHICH 
WERE  TO  BE  MADE  ANC  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GROUP  WERE  GIVEN  INSTRUCTIONS  WHICH 
WOULD  ENABLE  THEM  TO  CONFORM  TO  THE  CHANGES*  GROUP  TWO  HAD  THE  SAME  EX- 
PERIENCES AS  GROUP  ONE  WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  THAT  THEY  SELECTED  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO  MEET  WITH  THE  MANAGEMENT  TO  WORK  OUT  THE  DETAILS  CONCERNING 
THE  CHANGES*  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  GROUP  THREE  WAS  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  OF 
GROUP  TWO  WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  THAT  THE  TOTAL  MEMBERSHIP  MET  WITH  THE 
MANAGEMENT  TO  DISCUSS  THE  CHANGES. 

A FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF  THESE  GROUPS  REVEALED  THAT  WHILE  17  PER 

' ’ 1 * • • * • ' . .1  . • i 

CENT  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  GROUP  ONE  RESIGNED  THEIR  JOBS  DURING  THE  NEXT 
FORTY  DAYS  THERE  WERE  NO  RESIGNATIONS  FROM  THE  OTHER  TWO  GROUPS*  IN 
ADDITION,  THE  EFFICIENCY  RATINGS  OF  THE  LATTER  TWO  GROUPS  WERE  HIGHER 
THAN  THE  EFFICIENCY  RATINGS  FOR  GROUP  ONE*  THE  AUTHORS  CONCLUDED  THAT 
EFFICIENCY  WAS  HIGHER  AND  TURNOVER  LESS  AMONG  PERSONNEL  WHO  HAD  AN 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  GROUP  PLANNING  FOR  CHANGES  RELATING  TO 
THEIR  WORK. 

21 

Levine  and  Butler  in  another  stuoy  reached  similar  conclu- 
sions* They  studied  395  workers  and  29  supervisors  in  a single  plant 

IN  AN  ATTEMPT  to  ANSWER  TWO  QUESTIONS!  (1)  Is  THE  ACQUISITION  OF 
KNOWLEDGE  ENOUGH  TO  LEAD  A GROUP  OF  INDIVIDUALS  TO  CHANGE  A SOCIALLY 
UNDESIRABLE  BEHAVIOR  PATTERN?  (2)  Is  GROUP  DECISION  A MORE  EFFECTIVE 
METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  A CHANGE  IN  BEHAVIOR  THAN  THE  FORMAL  LECTURE? 

The  foremen  in  this  plant  evaluated  the  workers  every  six 

MONTHS  TO  DETERMINE  THE  PAY  RATE  THEY  WOULD  RECEIVE.  STUOIES  HAD 

pi 

Jacob  Levine  and  John  Butler,  “Lecture  vs  Group  Decision  in 
Changing  Behavior,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  36  (1952),  29-33. 
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REVEALED  THAT  IN  MAKING  THESE  EVALUATIONS  THE  FOREMAN  TENDED  TO  UNDER- 
RATE THE  WORKERS  IN  THE  LOWER  GR/IOE  JOBS  AND  OVERRATE  THE  WORKERS  IN 
THE  HIGHER  GRADE  JOBS.  THE  RESEARCHERS  DIVIDED  THE  FOREMEN  INTO  TWO 

GROUPS.  One  group  was  presented  with  the  facts  concerning  the  dis- 
crepancy IN  THEIR  RATINGS  BY  A LECTURE,  WHILE  THE  OTHER  GROUP  WAS  GIVEN 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ATTACK  THE  PROBLEM  THROUGH  OISCUSSION  AND  PLANNING. 
The  RESULTS  SHOWED  THAT  ONLY  THE  SUPERVISORS  INVOLVED  IN  GROUP  PLANNING 
IMPROVED  THEIR  RATINGS. 

The  same  procedure  was  utilizeO  in  a study  by. the  American  Red 

22 

Cross,  reported  by  Lewin.  Their  objective  was  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption OF  8EEFHEARTS,  SWEETBREAD,  AND  KIDNEYS.  IN  AN  ATTEMPT  TO 
ACCOMPLISH  'HE  OBJECTIVE,  ATTRACTIVE  LECTURES  WERE  GIVEN  TO  THREE 
GROUPS  OF  WOMEN  WHILE  THREE  OTHER  GROUPS  WERE  INVOLVED  IN  A DISCUSSION 
RELATING  TO  USING  THESE  FOODS.  A FOLLOW-UP  SHOWED  THAT  ONLY  THREE  PER 
CENT  OF  THE  WOMEN  WHO  HEARD  THE  LECTURES  SERVED  ONE  OF  THE  MEATS  NEVER 
BEFORE  SERVED,  WHEREAS,  THIRTY-TWO  PER  CENT  OF  THE  WOMEN  INVOLVEO  IN 

GROUP  DISCUSSIONS  SERVED  ONE  OF  THE  MEATS. 

• 23 

Similar  results  were  found  in  a study  conducted  by  Klisurich. 

She  compared  the  effects  of  a lecture  method  with  that  of  group  ois- 

CUSSION  INVOLVING  HOME  MILK  CONSUMPTION.  THE  GROUP  GIVEN  THE  LECTURE 
OID  NOT  INCREASE  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  MILK  IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE  COMPARED 

22 

Kurt  Lewin,  "Forces  Behind  Food  Habits  ano  Methods  of  Change,'* 
Group  Dynamics,  ed.  by  Dorwin  Cartwright  and  Alvin  Zanders  (New  York: 
Row-Peterson  and  Company,  1953}  Bulletin  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  1943,  108,  pp.  35-65.  

23 

Dana  Klisurich  and  Marios  Raoe,  "Experiments  in  Changing  Food 
Habits,"  Group  Dynamics,  ed.  by  Oorwin  Cartwright  and  Alvin  Zanoers 
(New  York:  Row-Peterson  and  Company,  1953)  Journal  of  the  American 

Dietetics  Association.  1947,  23,  pp.  403-409.  “ 
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group.  Other  studies  by  Lewin?4  as  well  as  Lippitt,25  have  followed 

THIS  LINE  OF  THOUGHT.  THEIR  FINDINGS  ALSO  TEND  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THAT 
DEMOCRATICALLY  CREATED  CLIMATES  AND  DEMOCRATICALLY  STRUCTURED  GROUPS 
PRODUCE  MORE  FAVORABLE  RESULTS. 

Summary 

Literature  reviewed  in  this  chapter  has  revealeo  that  the 

PRINCIPAL  IS  CONSIDERED  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PERSON  IN  THE  TOTAL  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM.  Also,  STUDIES  WERE  REVIEWED  WHICH  INDICATED  A RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  AND  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT.  FINALLY,  STUD- 
IES OUTSIDE  THE  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION  WHICH  INVOLVED  THE  BEHAVIOR  OF 
LEADERS  AND  ITS  EFFECT  UPON  INDIVIDUALS  IN  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  SITUA- 
TIONS WERE  REPORTED.  THESE  STUDIES  TEND  TO  SUPPORT  THE  CONCLUSION  THAT 
DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP  CAN  CREATE  A CLIMATE  IN  WHICH  RESISTANCE  OF  IN- 
DIVIDUALS TO  CHANGE  IS  LESS  AND  IN  WHICH  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LEARNING 
ARE  ENHANCED.  THEREFORE,  IT  APPEARS  THAT  AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  RE- 
LATIONSHIP BETWEEN  THE  BEHAVIOR  PATTERNS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 
AND  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT  IS  NEEDED. 


24 

Kurt  Lewin  et  al.»  ^Patterns  of  Aggressive  Behavior  in  Ex- 
10R{1939)^L^7l!299!°  S°CUL  CUMATES»"  j0U*WM-  » SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

25d 

. ALD  Lh*p,tt'  An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Effect  or  Demo- 
g.R*Tic  and  Authoritarian  Atmospheres,  pp.  43-19S.  vol.  16.  University 
of  Iowa:  StudTes  in  Child  Welfare,  1940.  diversity 


CHAPTER  III 


COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


Select ton  of  County 

Several  factors  were  considered  in  selecting  the  principals 

WHO  WERE  TO  SE  STUDIED  IN  PHASE  II  AND  INCLUOEO  IN  PHASE  III  OF  THE 
OVER-ALL  PROJECT#  ONE  FACTOR  CONSIDERED  WAS  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  PHILOS- 
OPHIES, POLICIES,  AND  PROCEDURES  OF  DIFFERENT  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIONS UPON  PRINCIPALS.  IN  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  CONTROL  THIS  VARIABLE, 

IT  WAS  DEC  I DEO  TO  SELECT  ONLY  THE  PRINCIPALS  IN  A SINGLE  COUNTY.1 
TO  ASSIST  IN  SELECTING  THE  COUNTRY,  THE  FLOS IDA-KELLOCC  LEADERSHIP 
STAFF  AGREED  UPON  THE  FOLLOWING  CRITERIA! 

1.  The  continuity  of  the  central  administration  and 

SUPERVISORY  STAFF. 

2.  The  uniformity  of  financial  resources  available  to 

ALL  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUOY. 

3.  THE  DIVERSITY  OF  THE  DISTRICT;  THAT  IS,  THE  DISTRICT 
INCLUOEO  BOTH  URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATIONS. 

4.  The  diversity  of  peoples;  that  is,  native,  migrant, 
rich,  poor,  Negro,  white,  foreign-born,  etc. 

5.  The  diversity  of  schools;  that  is,  high  schools, 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  COMBINATION  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOLS,  URBAN,  AND  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

6.  The  WILLINGNESS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION,  THE 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS,  AND  THE  TEACHERS  TO  PARTICIPATE 
IN  THE  STUDY. 


1 Florida  each  county  has  a single  administrative  unit  for 

ALL  SCHOOLS  WITHIN  THE  COUNTY. 

2 

Van  Aken,  op.  cit..  p.  19. 
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Of  all  the  systems  examined*  the  Hillsborough  County,  Florida* 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM  CAME  NEARER  TO  MEETING  THE  CRITERIA  ABOVE  AND  WAS  SELECTED 
FOR  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRO  PHASES  OF  THE  STUDY* 

Hillsborough  County  is  located  on  the  West  Coast  of  Florida 
about  midway  down  the  peninsula.  The  area  of  the  county  is  1,040 
square  miles  and  its  population  was,  according  to  the  1950  Census? 
249,894-.  Tampa  is  the  principal  city  and  county  seat  of  Hillsborough 
County  and  its  population  in  1950  was  124,074.4  However,  in  April, 

1953,  THROUGH  ANNEXATION  OF  SUBURBAN  AREAS,  MORE  THAN  90,000  PEOPLE 

• ! , * • ; ; t 

WERE  ADDED.  THE  INCOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  COUNTY  IS  OERIVEO  LARGELY 
FROM  AGRICULTURE,  SHIPPING,  INDUSTRY,  ANO  TOURIST  TRADE. 

Hillsborough  County  School  System 

In  the  school  year  1953-54,  there  were  47,935  pupils  enrolled 
in  93  schools  in  the  county.  They  were  under  the  direct  supervision 

OF  1,740  TEACHERS  AND  122  PRINCIPALS,  ASSISTANT  PRINCIPALS,  AND  DEANS. 

There  were  16  persons  on  the  administrative  and  supervisory  staff. 

The  93  school  centers  consisted  of  5 schools  with  grades  one  through 
TWELVE,  7 SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WITH  GRADES  TEN  THROUGH  TWELVE,  12 
SCHOOLS  WITH  GRADES  ONE  THROUGH  NINE,  11  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WITH 

GRADES  SEVEN  TRHOUGH  NINE,  AND  58  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  WITH  GRADES  ONE 
THROUGH  SIX. 


Establishing  Rapport 

Several  meetings  were  scheduled  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 


Harry  Hansen,  The  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts,  p. 
New  York:  New  York  World— T el g r am  ji  1955.  


Ibid.,  p.  271. 
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PHASE  OP  THE  FLOR IDA-KELLOGG  LEADERSHIP  PROJECT,  BETWEEN  THE  PRIN- 
CIPALS, MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUPERVISORY  STAFF  OF  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROJECT  RESEARCH  TEAM*  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THESE  MEETINCS 
WERE  TO  ACQUAINT  NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FLOR IDA-KELLOGG  LEADERSHIP  PROJECT 
WITH  THE  ORQAN IZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  IN  HlLLSBOROUCH  COUNTY,  WITH  PERSONNEL 
IN  THE  CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES  AND  WITH  THE  PRINCIPALS  IN  THE 

county.  Another  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  discuss  with  the  cen- 
tral ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL  AND  PRINCIPALS  TENTATIVE  PLANS  CONCERNING 
THE  WORK  WHICH  WAS  TO  BE  DONE  OURING  THE  1954-55  SCHOOL  YEAR  IN  THE 
COUNTY  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FLOR IDA-KELLOGG  LEADERSHIP  PROJECT.  ADDITIONAL 
MEETINGS  BETWEEN  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUPERVISORY  STAFF  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  PROJECT  TEAM  WERE  ARRANGED  FOR  PURPOSE  OF  DEVELOPING  A SCHEDULE 
TO  BE  FOLLOWEO  IN  ADMINISTERING  THE  INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  STUDY. 

Selection  of  Schools 

As  INDICATED  PREVIOUSLY  VAN  AKEN  SELECTED  THE  SCHOOLS  IN 

Hillsborough  County  to  be  included  in  the  over-all  project.  He  selected 

ONLY  THE  SCHOOLS  WHICH  HAD  FIVE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ANO  WHERE  THE  PRIN- 
CIPALS HAD  BEEN  IN  THEIR  PRESENT  POSITIONS  FOR  AT  LEAST  ONE  YEAR.  IN 
ADDITION,  HE  ELIMINATED  SCHOOLS  WHERE  ACCURATE  DATA  WERE  NOT  SECURED 
AS  WELL  AS  SCHOOLS  WHERE,  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  UNIQUENESS,  ADEQUATE  COM- 
PARISONS COULD  NOT  BE  MADE.  FINALLY,  THE  SCHOOLS  WERE  FURTHER  LIMITED 
TO  INCLUDE  ONLY  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  THAT  WERE  SUPERVISED  BY  A PRIN- 
CIPAL WHO  WAS  EITHER  MOST  DEMOCRATIC  OR  MOST  AUTHORITARIAN  ACCORDING 
TO  VAN  AREN’S  CLASSIFICATION.  By  FOLLOWING  THIS  PROCEDURE,  A TOTAL  OF 

5 

Van  Aken,  op.  cit..  Pp.  124. 
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FIFTEEN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  REMAINED  AND  SERVED  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 
PRESENT  STUDY. 

Classification  of  Schools 

Eight  of  the  fifteen  selected  schools  were  classified  as 

DEMOCRATIC  WHILE  THE  REMAINING  SEVEN  WERE  CLASSIFIED  AS  AUTHORITARIAN. 
The  CLASSIFICATION  WAS  BASED  UPON  THE  RESPONSES  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS  OF 
THE  FIFTEEN  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  CHECK  LIST.6  (THIS 
CHECK  LIST  WAS  DISCUSSED  IN  CHAPTER  t.)  THE  SCORES  OF  THE  FIFTEEN 

principals  on  the  Principal  Behavior  Check  List  are  shown  in  Table  1, 
page  29. 

The  significance  of  the  differences  of  the  means  for  the  two 
groups  of  principals  was  tested  by  use  of  the  "t*  statistic.  A **t" 
of  7.56  was  obtained  on  the  Flor id a— Kellogg  Democratic  Scale  and  a 
"T”  0F  5.85  WAS  OBTAINED  ON.  THE  FLOR IDA-KELLOCG  AUTHORITARIAN  SCALE. 
Since  the  critical  value  of  "t"  for  13  degrees  of  freedom,  at  the 
.01  SIGNIFICANCE  LEVEL  IS  2.65  THE  HYPOTHESIS  OF  NO  DIFFERENCE  BE- 
TWEEN THE  TWO  GROUPS  OF  PRINCIPALS  CAN  BE  REJECTED.  THE  INFERENCE 
IS  THAT  THE  TWO  GROUPS  OF  PRINCIPALS  REPRESENT  qUITE  DIFFERENT  POPU- 
LATIONS OF  PRINCIPALS  IN  REGARD  TO  THEIR  CHARACTERISTIC  OPERATING 
PATTERNS. 

Selection  of  Instruments  to  Evaluate  Pupil  Achievement  and 
Mental  Maturity  — — 

The  California  Achievement  Test,  Elementary  Battery,  Form  BB 

(1950  eoition),  was  selected  to  measure  the  achievement  of  sixth  grade 

6Morton  Alpren,  op.  cit..  pp.  301-359. 
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TABLE  1 


PRINCIPALS*  SCORES  ON  THE  FLQR IDA-KELLOGG 
DEMOCRATIC-AUTHORITARIAN  SCALE 


Democratic 

Principals 

Authoritarian 

Principals 

Authoritarian 

Democratic 

Authoritarian 

Democratic 

score 

score 

score 

score 

21 

51 

46 

24 

25 

52 

44 

26 

26 

51 

42 

30 

24 

48 

38 

34 

27 

47 

38 

36 

28 

48 

37 

37 

28 

48 

36 

38 

27 

.44 

206 

389 

281 

223 

i i' A.,:’- 


Democratic  Scale  Means 


Democratic  principals*  mean 
Authoritarian  principals*  mean 
**t"  (between  democratic  and 
authoritarian  principals* 

SCORES  ON  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
SCALE) 


48.62 

32.14 


7.56** 


I 


Authoritarian  Scale  Means 

Democratic  principals*  mean  25.75 

Authoritarian  principals*  mean  40.01 

**T"  (BETWEEN  DEMOCRATIC  AND 

AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPALS* 

SCORES  ON  THE  AUTHORITARIAN 
SCALE)  5.85** 

- ■ 

' - I • • . •;  ! . • • • : " • • . • ■ 
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PUPILS  IN  THE  BASIC  FIELDS  OF  READING,  ARITHMETIC,  AND  ENGLISH.  THE 

California  Short-Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  S-Form  (1950  edition), 

WAS  SELECTED  TO  MEASURE  THE  MENTAL  ABILITIES  OF  THE  SIXTH  GRADE  STU- 
DENTS. S , : 


WITH  RESPECT  TO  THESE  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS,  SHORES  STATES  IN  THE 

fourth  Mental  Measurement  Yearbook7  that  they  "...are  useful  for  a 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THOSE  ASPECTS  OF  READING,  ARITHMETIC,  AND  LANGUAGE.... 
AND  "...WITHIN  THIS  FRAMEWORK  THEY  ARE  PROBABLY  AS  ACCURATE  AND  WELL  CON 
STRUCTEO  AS  OTHER  WIDELY  USEO  ACHIEVEMENT  BATTERIES." 

Other  reasons  for  selecting  the  California  tests  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Q 

1.  High  degree  of  reliability  and  validity  of  the  tests. 

2.  Approval  of  the  tests  by  the  Hillsborough  County  central 
administrative  staff. 

3.  Familiarity  of  the  research  team  with  the  tests. 

4.  Scoring  of  results  by  machine  was  possible. 

5.  Reasonable  cost  of  tests  and  test  materials. 

6.  Reasonable  period  of  time  involved  in  administering 

THE  TESTS. 


J.  Harlan  Shores,  "Review  of  California  Achievement  Tests," 
Ihe  Fourth  Mental  Measurement  Yearbook,  eo.sy  Oscar  K.  Burros  (New 
Jersey:  Gryphen  PRESs7~i953)  rp.  7-9. 

' 8-r 

total  reading  achievement  reliability  .93,  s.E.  .39$  total 
ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  RELIABILITY  .95,  S.E.  .25$  AND  TOTAL  LANGUAGE 
achievement  .95,  S.E.  .28.  These  correlations  were  determined  by 

AVERAGING  THE  INTER-CORRELATIONS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  THE  SUBJECT 
TESTS  AND  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  BATTERY  FOR  A SINGLE  GRADE  RANGE.  TOTAL 
MENTAL  MATURITY  RELIABILITY  .93,  S.E.  .35.  THIS  WAS  BASED  ON  1,000 
CASES  AND  COMPUTED  BY  THE  SPLIT-HALVES  METHOD  AND  CORRECTED  BY  THE 

Spearman-Brown  formula. 
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Aom  m i strat i on  of  the  Tests 

From  four  to  five  members  of  the  Florida-Kellogg  Leadership 
Project  research  team  administered  the  achievement  ano  mental  maturity 
TESTS  TO  A TOTAL  OF  1,295  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  SELECTED  FIFTEEN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  DURING  A PERIOD  OF  FOUR  WEEKS  BEGINNING  WITH  THE 
SECOND  WEEK  OF  THE  FIRST  SEMESTER,  1954-55.  ALL  OF  THE  EXAMINERS 
WERE  AWARE  OF  THE  NECESSITY  OF  STRICTLY  FOLLOWING  A STANDARD  PROCEDURE 
IN  ADMINISTERING  THE  INSTRUMENTS.  In  AODITION,  ALL  TESTS  WERE  ADMIN- 
ISTERED ONLY  IN  THE  MORNING. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  school,  the  examiner  first  met  with  the 

PRINCIPAL  WHO  INTRODUCED  HIM  TO  THE  TEACHER  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  CLASS 
THAT  WAS  TO  BE  TESTEO.  IN  ALL  CASES,  THE  INSTRUMENTS  WERE  ADMINIS- 
TERED TO  THE  STUDENTS  IN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  CLASSROOMS  WITH  THE  TEACHERS 
ASSISTING  THE  EXAMINERS  ONLY  WHEN  OEEMED  APPROPRIATE.  ALL  STUDENTS 
WERE  PROVIDED  WITH  ELECTROGRAPHIC  PENCILS  AND  ANSWER  SHEETS  WHICH 
MAOE  POSSIBLE  MACHINE  SCORING  OF  THE  RESULTS.  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  TO 
THE  STUDENTS  WERE  READ  BY  THE  EXAMINER  FROM  THE  MANUAL  FURNISHED  BY 

the  California  Testing  Bureau.  Rest  periods  were  provided  at  the 

TIMES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  MANUAL,  AND  TIME  LIMITS  FOR  THE  TESTS  WERE 
ADHERED  TO  RIGOROUSLY  BY  ALL  EXAMINERS.  AT  THE  TIME  THE  TESTS  WERE 
ADMINISTERED  THE  STUDENTS  WERE  ASKED  TO  GIVE  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  THEIR 
PARENT,  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE,  SEX,  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THAT  THEY  HAD 
BEEN  ENROLLEO  IN  THEIR  PRESENT  SCHOOL.  THEN,  THE  ANSWER  SHEETS  WERE 
SENT  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA,  FOR 


MACHINE  SCORING 
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The  occupation  of  the  student’s  parent  was  converted  to  scale 

POINTS  BV  US  INS  ALBA  EDWARDS*  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CONVERSION  SCALE,^  THIS 
WAS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  ASSIGNING  A NUMBER  FROM  ONE  TO  SIX  TO  EACH  OCCUPA- 
TION WITH  ONE  REPRESENTING  PROFESSIONAL,  TWO  REPRESENTING  SEMI-PROFES- 
SIONAL, THREE  REPRESENTING  CLERICAL,  FOUR  REPRESENTING  SKILLED  LABORERS, 
FIVE  REPRESENTING  SEMI-SKILLED  LABORERS,  AND  SIX  REPRESENTING  UNSKILLED 
LABORERS  AND  UNEMPLOYED,  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CATEGORIES  WAS  CHECKED 
AND  RECHECKED  TO  INSURE  ACCURACY* 

The  final  step  consisted  of  coding  data  from  each  student 

ACCORDING  TO  NAME,  SEX,  SCHOOL,  SECTION,  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE,  MENTAL  AGE, 
SOC I 0— ECONOM I C LEVEL,  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT,  ENGLISH  ACHIEVEMENT,  AND 
READING  ACHIEVEMENT,  IN  TABULATING  THE  DATA,  THE  SERVICES  OF  THE 

University  of  Florida  Statistical  Laboratory  were  utilizeo.  The  data 

WERE  PUNCHED  INTO  IBM  CAROS  ON  TWO  SEPARATE  RUNS  BY  TWO  DIFFERENT  KEY- 
PUNCH operators.  The  two  cards  for  each  case  were  compared  by  machine 

FOR  ERRORS,  AFTER  THE  DATA  WERE  PUNCHED  INTO  l®4  CAROS,  THE  LABORATORY 
COMPUTED  THE  SUMS  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  ANALYSES  TO  BE  DESCRIBED,  TABLE  2 

on  Page  33  shows  the  various  means  for  each  variable  that  was  considered 

IN  THE  STUDY, 

Analysis  of  Oata 

The  major  hypothesis  of  this  study,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  I, 

IS  that  the  achievement  of  sixth  grade  pupils  in  schools  which  have 

RELATIVELY  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS  WILL  BE  THE  SAME  AS  THE  ACHIEVEMENT 
OF  SIXTH  GRADE  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS  WHICH  HAVE  RELATIVELY  AUTHORITARIAN 
PRINCIPALS  IN  REAOING,  ENGLISH,  AND  ARITHMETIC  WHEN  FACTORS  OF 

9 

Edwards,  op,  cit..  pp,  175-182. 


MEANS  FOR  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  FIFTEEN  SELECTED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  OF  PARENT,  SEX  OF  STUDENT,  MENTAL  ABILITY  OF  STU- 
DENT, CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  OF  STUDENT,  ANO  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THAT  THE 
STUDENT  HAS  BEEN  ENROLLED  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL  ARE  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT. 

The  methods  useo  to  obtain  data  on  each  of  the  above  variables  have  been 

DESCRIBED  PREVIOUSLY  IN  THIS  CHAPTER. 

Selection  of  Experimental  Sample 

The  fifteen  elementary  schools  selected  for  this  study  en- 

10 

ROLLED  1,204  SIXTH-GRADE  STUDENTS  IN  39  SEPARATE  SECTIONS.  THE  EIGHT 
SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED  AS  DEMOCRATIC  ENROLLED  695  S I XTH— GRAOE  STUDENTS  IN 
23  CLASSES  AND  THE  REMAINING  SEVEN  SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED  AS  AUTHORITARIAN 
ENROLLED  509  SIXTH-GRADE  STUDENTS  IN  SIXTEEN  CLASSES. 

It  was  decided  to  reduce  the  sample  by  eliminating  students 

WHOSE  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  WAS  TWO  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OR  MORE  FROM  THE 
MEAN  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE.  THIS  DECISION  WAS  BASED  ON  THE  ASSUMPTION  THAT 
ANY  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL'S  OPERATING  PATTERN  ON  THE  STUDENT’S 
ACHIEVEMENT  MIGHT  BE  DIFFERENT  FOR  STUDENTS  WHO  WERE  ACCELERATED  OR  RE- 
TARDED IN  ACHIEVEMENT.  TME  CONCLUSIONS  ON  THE  MAJOR  HYPOTHESIS,  THERE- 
FORE, ARE  LIMITED  TO  THOSE  STUDENTS  WHO  WERE  PROGRESSING  AT  AN  EXPECTED 
RATE.  The  AGE  OF  THE  STUDENTS  RANGED  FROM  122  MONTHS  TO  155  MONTHS. 

The  REDUCTION  IN  THE  SAMPLE  AS  INDICATED  ABOVE  RESULTED  IN  THE  ELIMINA- 
TION OF  78  PUPILS,  36  FROM  THE  DEMOCRATIC  SCHOOLS  AND  42  FROM  THE 
AUTHORITARIAN  SCHOOLS.  THIS  LEFT  659  STUDENTS  IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC  SCHOOLS 
467  IN  THE  AUTHORITARIAN  SCHOOLS  OR  A TOTAL  OF  1,126  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
FIFTEEN  SCHOOLS. 

10THE  STUDENTS  THAT  WERE  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOL  ANO  IN  ATTENDANCE 
ON  THE  DAYS  THAT  THE  DATA  WERE  COLLECTED. 
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These  fifteen  schools  differed  widely,  both  in  the  number  of 

STUDENTS  ENROLLED  AND  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES  AT  THE  SIXTH-GRADE  LEVEL. 

For  example,  school  2,  at  one  extreme,  had  129  students  in  four  sec- 
tions, WHILE  AT  THE  OTHER  EXTREME,  SCHOOL  13  HAD  41  STUDENTS  IN  ITS  ONE 
SIXTH-CRADE  SECTION. 

tM  ORDER  THAT  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  SECTIONS  MIGHT  NOT  AFFECT,  INOR- 
DINATELY, THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  ANALYSIS,  AND  SINCE  THE  METHOO  OF  ANALYSIS 
OF  VARIANCE  AND  COVARIANCE  RESTS  UPON  THE  CONDITION  THAT  THE  MEANS  BEING 
COMPARED  ARE  BASED  ON  FROFORT IONAL  NUMBERS  OF  CASES,  IT  WAS  DECIDED  TO 
SELECT  RANDOMLY  EIGHT  BOYS  AND  EIGHT  GIRLS  FROM  EACH  OF  THE  39  SECTIONS 
IN  THE  15  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  THIS  DECISION  HAD  THE  EFFECT  OF  EQUATING 
THE  SAMPLE  FROM  EACH  CLASS  FOR  SIZE  AND  SEX*  THE  FINAL  SELECTION  OF 
624  STUOENTS  WAS  MADE  BY  USING  A TABLE  OF  RANDOM  NUMBERS.11  THUS, 

THE  FINAL  EXPERIMENTAL  SAMPLE  WAS  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  39  CLASSES  IN 
THE  15  SCHOOLS. 

Discussion  of  Sources  of  Variations 

It  was  possible  to  identify  nine  possible  sources  of  varia- 
tion in  EACH  OF  THE  ANALYSES  OF  VARIANCE  AND  COVARIANCE  OF  THE  MEANS 

. . . 

....  .* ......  . t ■ i i • . . i \ • % i ■ i < ; , » ..  t ' . !t  j*. . 

WHICH  WERE  PERFORMED.  A DISCUSSION  OF  THE  POSSIBLE  SOURCES  OF  VARI- 
ATION FOLLOW) 

There  was,  first  of  all,  the  effect  of  the  pupil  being 

UNDER  A DEMOCRATIC  RATHER  THAN  AN  AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPAL. 

This  source  of  variation  will  be  called,  POP,  for  principal 

OPERATING  PATTERN. 

A second  source  of  variation  coulo  be  assigned  to  the 

^Bernard  Ostel,  Statistics  in  Research,  pp.  429-433.  Ames, 

)owa)  The  Iowa  State  College  Press,  1954, 


PUPILS  BEING  IN  A PARTICULAR  SCHOOL.  THIS  SOURCE  OF  VARIATION 
WILL  BE  CALLED)  SCHOOL,  AND  IT  PROVIDES  AN  ERROR  ESTIMATION 
FOR  TESTING  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  POP 
MEANS. 

In  addition  to  these  between  SCHOOL  and  POP  sources  of 

VARIATIONS,  THERE  WERE  DIFFERENCES  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  ATTRIBUTED 
TO  THE  STUDENTS  BEING  IN  ONE  SECTION  RATHER  THAN  ANOTHER 
WITHIN  ANY  GIVEN  SCHOOL.  THEREFORE,  THE  THIRO  SOURCE  OF 
VARIATION  WILL  BE  IDENTIFIED  AS,  SECTION,  AND  IT  PROVIDES 
AS  ESTIMATION  OF  ERROR  FOR  TESTING  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 
DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  SCHOOLS. 

Moreover,  it  was  possible  that  scores  of  any  of  the 

VARIABLES  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  COULD  VARY  BECAUSE  OF  PUPIL 
DIFFERENCES  WITHIN  EACH  OF  THE  39  SECTIONS.  THESE  INDIVID- 
UAL DIFFERENCES  WHICH  THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  MADE  IT 
POSSIBLE  TO  IDENTIFY  WERE  DIFFERENCES  ARISING  FROM  THE  PU- 
PILS BEING  A BOY  RATHER  THAN  A GIRL  (SEX)j  FROM  BEING  OF  A 
CERTAIN  SEX  IN  A PARTICULAR  SCHOOL,  (SEX  X SCHOOL)}  FROM 
BEING  A CERTAIN  SEX  IN  A PARTICULAR  SECTION,  (SEX  X SEC- 
TION)} AND  FROM  BEING  A PARTICULAR  SEX  UNDER  A PRINCIPAL 
WHO  WAS  AUTHORITARIAN  RATHER  THAN  DEMOCRATIC,  (SEX  X POP). 

Finally,  there  remaineo  individual  differences  which 

MIGHT  HAVE  CAUSED  VARIATION  IN  PERFORMANCE  BUT  WHICH  CANNOT 
BE  IDENTIFIED.  THESE  ARE  CALLED  (WITHIN)  DIFFERENCES,  AND 
PROVIDE  AN  ESTIMATION  OF  ERROR  FOR  TESTING  THE  DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN  SECTIONS,  SEXES,  AND  THE  VARIOUS  INTERACTION  TERMS. 
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The  methoo  or  analysis,  a "split-plot"  design,  makes  it  pos- 
sible TO  DETERMINE  THE  STATISTICAL  SICNIPICANCE  OF  DIFFERENCES  WHICH 
CAN  BE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE  FOUR  MAIN  EFFECTS,  POP,  SCHOOL,  SECTION,  AND 
SEX,  AND  TO  THE  THREE  INTERACTION  TERMS.  A MORE  PRECISE  INTERPRETA- 
TION OF  ANY  DIFFERENCES  WHICH  ARE  FOUND  UNDER  THE  MAJOR  HYPOTHESIS  IS 
THUS  POSSIBLE,  SINCE  SOURCES  OF  VARIATION  IN  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES  NOT  RE- 
LATED TO  THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  PRINCIPAL’S  OPERATING  PATTERNS  WILL  BE  TAKEN 
INTO  ACCOUNT. 

SELECTION  OF  01  LEVEL  AS  TEST  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 

The  01  LEVEL  WAS  SELECTED  AS  THE  TEST  OF  SIGNIFICANCE.  THIS 
WOULD  PERMIT  MORE  CONFIDENCE  TO  BE  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  INFERENCES  MADE 

• SINCE  THE  PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  HYPOTHESIS  OF  NO  DIFFERENCE  WOULD  BE 

i . . • ■ • ; : ) 

REJECTED  WHEN  IT  WAS  IN  FACT  TRUE,  WOULD  BE  1 IN  100. 

: . . : ■ ' i ■ . ■ . ' U;  I.y.'i  •.  • 

Relation  of  the  Control  Variables  to  the  Achievement  Variables 

Data  on  a number  of  other  possible  sources  of  variation  which 

HAVE  BEEN  MENTIONED  PREVIOUSLY  IN  THIS  CHAPTER  AND  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE 
SOURCES  OF  VARIATION  IDENTIFIED  ABOVE  ALSO  WERE  OBTAINEO j NAMELY,  (a) 

THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THE  STUDENT  HAS  BEEN  ENROLLED  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL, 

(b)  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  OF  THE  STUDENT’S  PARENT,  (c)  CHRONOLOGICAL 
AGE  OF  STUOENT,  AND  (d)  MENTAL  AGE  OF  STUDENT. 

A.  Years  in  Same  School 

In  DESIGNING  THE  PRESENT  EXPERIMENT  IT  WAS  FELT  THAT  IF  THE 
PRINCIPAL’S  OPERATING  PATTERN  WAS  RELATED  TO  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT  THE 

12 

‘•George  W.  Snedecor,  Statistical  Methods,  pp.  309-310.  Ames, 
Iowa:  The  Iowa  State  College  Press,  1943. 
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number  of  years  the  student  had  seen  in  the  same  school  might  have  an 

IMPORTANT  RELATION  TO  VARIATION  IN  ACHIEVEMENT,  HOWEVER,  CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN  YEARS  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL  AND  THE  THREE  ACHIEVEMENT  VARIABLES, 

as  shown  in  Table  3 below  indicate  that  this  was  not  the  case, 

TABLE  3 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  YEARS  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL  AND  READING, 
ENGLISH,  AND  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THE  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  THE  FIFTEEN  SELECTED 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Years  in  Same  School  with 


Reading  Achievement.  .030 

English  Achievement 003 

Arithmetic  Achievement  •••,,  ,159* 

•Significant  at  01  level. 

Only  the  arithmetic  achievement  of  these  correlations  is 

SIGNIFICANTLY  DIFFERENT  FROM  ZERO  at  THE  01  LEVEL,  AND  THIS  W0UL0 
ACCOUNT  FOR  ONLY  .02  PER  CENT  OF  THE  VARIANCE  IN  ARITHMETIC.  THEREFORE, 
IT  COULD  BE  CONCLUDED  THAT  THE  INCLUSION  OF  THE  YEARS  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL 
VARIABLE  WOULD  CONTRIBUTE  VERY  LITTLE  PRECISION  TO  THE  TEST  OF  THE  MAJOR 
HYPOTHESIS. 

An  analysis  of  the  variance  of  the  mean  number  of  years  in  the 

SAME  SCHOOL,  as  SHOWN  IN  TABLE  4,  PAGE  39,  INDICATES  ONLY  ONE  SIGNIFI- 
CANT DIFFERENCE.  THE  DIFFERENCE  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  SECTIONS  PROVED  TO  BE 
SIGNIFICANT.  THIS  CAN  BE  INTERPRETED  AS  INDICATIVE  THAT  SUTOENTS  DIF- 
FERED IN  THE  VARIOUS  SECTIONS  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  ENROLLED 
IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL. 
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TABLE  4 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  MEANS  FOR  NUMBER 
OF  YEARS  IN  SAME  SCHOOL 


Source 

D.F. 

SUM  OF 
SQUARES 

MEAN 

SQUARES 

F 

F01 

POP 

1 

1.72 

1.72 

.12 

7.37 

School  (error  a) 

13 

224.57 

17.27 

1.39 

2.98 

Section  (error  b) 

24 

298.82 

12.45 

3.56** 

1.83 

Sex 

1 

5.20 

5.20 

1.49 

6.69 

Sex  X School 

13 

26.20 

2.01 

.57 

2.17 

Sex  X Section 

24 

109.82 

4.58 

1.31 

1.83 

Sex  X POP 

1 

2.06 

2.06 

.59 

6.69 

Within  (error  c) 

546 

1884.53 

3.50 

Total 

623 

2552.92 

( i 

••Significant  at  01 

LEVEL. 

; ! , 

B.  Socio-Economic  Status  of 

Student’s  Parent 

’ ' * 

Information 

ON  the  occupation  of  the  student’s  parent  as 

PREVIOUSLY  MENTIONED 

in  this 

CHAPTER,  WAS  OBTAINED  AND  CLASSIFIED  ON 

A SIX-POINT  SCALE  AS 

AN  INDEX 

OF  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL. 

. The  i 

CORRELA- 

TIONS  BETWEEN  SCORES 

REPRESENTING  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  AND  EACH  OF  THE 

ACHIEVEMENT  VARIABLES  WERE  TABULATED  AND 

ARE  SHOWN  IN 

Table  ! 

5,  BELOW. 

TABLE  5 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  STUDENT1 S PARENT  AND 

READING,  ENGLISH,  AND  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THE  STUDENTS 

ENROLLED 

IN  THE  FIFTEEN  SELECTED  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 

Socio-Economic  Status  of  Student’s  Parent  and 

Reading  Achievement  • 

.044 

English  Achievement 

.009 

Arithmetic  Achievement 

.106* 

•Significant  at  01  level. 
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SINCE  ONLY  THE  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THESE  CORRELATIONS  IS 
SIGNIFICANTLY  DIFFERENT  FROM  ZERO  AT  THE  01  LEVEL  AND  WOULD  ACCOUNT  FOR 
ONLY  .01  PER  CENT  OF  THE  VARIANCE  IN  ARITHMETIC,  IT  MUST  BE  CONCLUDED 
THAT  LITTLE  RELATIONSHIP  EXISTS  BETWEEN  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  STU- 
DENT’S PARENT,  AS  MEASURED  SY  STUOENT  SELF-REPORT,  AND  STUDENT  ACHIEVE- 
MENT. Consequently,  the  inclusion  of  socio-economic  level  as  a control 

1 ' ' i * * * » 

VARIABLE  WOULD  HAVE  AODED  VERY  LITTLE  PRECISION  TO  THE  TEST  OF  THE  MAJOR 
HYPOTHESIS  AND  WAS  NOT  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT  IN  THE  FINAL  ANALYSIS. 

IT  SHOULO  NOT  BE  CONCLUDED,  HOWEVER,  THAT  THE  FAILURE  TO  FIND 
A RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  MEANS  THAT 
NO  DIFFERENCES  WERE  DETECTED.  TABLE  6 BELOW  SHOWS  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
VARIANCE  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  SCORES. 


TABLE  6 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  MEANS  FOR  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVELS 


Sources 

D.F. 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

— 

F 

F01 

POP 

1 

15.51 

15.51 

2.07 

7.37 

School  (error  a} 

13 

127.21 

9.79 

1.57 

2.98 

Section  (error  b) 

24 

149.42 

6.23 

5.42** 

1.83 

Sex 

1 

3.10 

3.10 

2.70 

6.69 

Sex  X School 

13 

15.32 

1.18 

1.03 

2.17 

Sex  X Section 

24 

57.29 

2.39 

2.08** 

1.83 

Sex  X POP 

1 

.31 

.31 

.27 

6.69 

WITHIN  (ERROR  C) 

546 

629.07 

1.15 

Total 

623 

997.23 

•Significant  atOI  level. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  ANALYSIS  THAT  THERE  was  a significant 


DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  MEAN  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  STUDENT’S 


BEING  IN  ONE  SECTION  RATHER  THAN  ANOTHER  AND  OF  BEING  OF  A PARTICULAR  SEX 
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IN  ONE  SECTION  RATHER  THAN  ANOTHER.  TESTED  AGAINST  THIS  DIFFERENCE  IN 
SECTIONS,  THE  15  SCHOOLS  WERE  SHOWN  NOT  TO  DIFFER  SIGNIFICANTLY  IN 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL,  AND  IT  COULD  NOT  BE  SHOWN  THAT  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED 
BY  AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPALS  DIFFEREO  SIGNIFICANTLY  ON  THIS  VARIABLE  FROM 
SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS.  THAT  IS,  SCHOOLS  WITH 
HIGH  AND  LOW  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  MEANS  WERE  FOUND  UNDER  BOTH  TYPES  OF 
PRINCIPALS. 

C.  Chronological  Age  of  Students 

Analysis  of  variance  of  the  chronological  age  means  would  not 

HAVE  BEEN  APPROPRIATE  SINCE  THE  RANGE  OF  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  SCORE  WAS 
RESTRICTED  TO  THOSE  STUOENTS  WHO  WERE  + 2 STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FROM  THE 
MEAN.  The  MEAN  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  IN  MONTHS  OF  THE  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 
IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS  IS  137.53,  AND  THE  MEAN 
CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  IN  MONTHS  OF  THE  STUOENTS  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPER- 
VISED BY  AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPALS  IS  137.94.  A ,fT**  OF  .48  WAS  OBTAINED 
WHICH  SUGGESTS  THAT  THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  OF  THE 
TWO  GROUPS  ARE  CHANCE.  IT  IS  RECOGNIZED  THAT  A nT**  TEST  HERE,  WITH  THE 
RESTRICTED  DATA,  IS  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY  AND  THAT  TABLES  OF  PROB- 

«■  4 

ABILITIES  FOR  wTn  DO  NOT  STRICTLY  APPLY.  THE  OBTAINED  "t"  IS  SO  SMALL, 
HOWEVER,  AS  TO  LEAD  TO  THE  INFERENCE  THAT  THE  ACTUAL  PROBABILITY  THAT 
NO  DIFFERENCE  EXISTS  IS  VERY  HIGH. 

0.  Mental  Ability  of  Students 

The  correlations,  as  shown  in  Table  7,  page  42,  between  mental 

ABILITY,  AS  MEASURED  BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  MENTAL  MATURITY  TEST,  ELEMENTARY 

Form,  (1950  edition),  ano  the  three  achievement  variables  were  highly 


4-2 


SIGNIFICANT* * 

TABLE  7 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  MENTAL  ABILITY  AND  READING,  ENGLISH,  AND 
ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE 
FIFTEEN  SELECTED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Mental  Ability  and 

Reading  Achievement  .744* 

English  Achievement  .......  .721* 

I ' . ■ , : , : 

Arithmetic  Achievement.  .......  .633* 

. Ylj  ! * P V A!;  i’  ( r " ' ' ' ’ ''  1 1 i : 1 ' ; , ■ •■‘J*.-;  '?  i ; ■ 1 ■ • 

*Sl6N IF ICANT  AT  01  LEVEL.  " 

• A.'  '■>.%  ' ' •"  ' ir  ‘ 


Thus,  54  fer  cent  of  the  variance  in  reading  achievement,  52 

FER  CENT  OF  THE  VARIANCE  IN  ENGLISH  ACHIEVEMENT,  AND  40  PER  CENT  OF 
THE  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  WAS  COMMON  VARIANCE  WITH  THE  MENTAL  ABILITY 
VARIABLE.  IN  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  WHICH  FOLLOWS,  THEREFORE, 

IT  WAS  NECESSARY  TO  CONTROL  FOR  CONCOMITANT  VARIATION  IN  MENTAL  ABILITY. 

Analysis  of  Achievement  in  Reading 

In  Table  8,  page  43,  are  shown  the  mean  scores  unadjusted  for 

DIFFERENCE  IN  MENTAL  ABILITY  MADE  IN  READING  BY  THE  GROUPS  AND  SUB- 
GROUPS CONSTITUTING  THE  EXPERIMENT.  IT  WILL  BE  SEEN  THAT  THE  MEAN 
ACHIEVEMENT  IN  REAOING  FOR  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY 
DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS  WAS  103.24  AND  FOR  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS 
SUPERVISED  BY  AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPALS  WAS  96.41.  THEREFORE,  THE  QUES- 
TION  TO  BE  ANSWERED  ISS  CAN  THIS  DIFFERENCE  BE  EXPLAINED  BY  CHANCE  OR 
BY  OTHER  FACTORS  THAN  THE  OPERATING  PATTERNS  OF  THE  TWO  GROUPS  OF 
PRINCIPALS? 


READING  ACHIEVEMENT  MEANS  FOR  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  FIFTEEN  SELECTED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
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Section  Means  100.06  103.32  94.56  97.00  96.00 

Section  X Sex  Means  Boys  103.38  95.38  100.62 

Girls  98.75  90.62  92.00 

Section  Means  101.06  93.00  96.31 


TABLE  8— Continued 
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The  essential  data  are  shown  in  Table  9,  page  46,  in  an  analysis 

OF  COVARIANCE  OF  THE  MEAN  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES.  THE  AOJUSTEO 

VARIANCE  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  MEAN  READING  SCORES  WERE  OBTAINED  BY  ADAPTING 

13 

THE  APPROXIMATION  METHOD  SUGGESTED  BY  COCHRAN  AND  COX.  By  THIS  METHOD 
THE  REGRESSION  OF  READING  SCORES  ON  MENTAL  ABILITY  SCORES  WAS  ESTIMATED 
FROM  WITHIN  VALUES.  THIS  REGRESSION  WAS  .6793.  THE  OTHER  SOURCES  OF 
VARIATION  ARE  ADJUSTED  BY  USE  OF  THIS  ESTIMATE. 

The  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  MEAN  READING  SCORES  BEFORE  ACCOUNT 
IS  TAKEN  OF  THE  CORRELATION  OF  MENTAL  ABILITY  AND  READING  AS  SHOWN  IN 

Table  10,  page  47,  indicates  that  a significant  difference  in  reading 

ACHIEVEMENT  IS  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  THE  FACTOR  OF  SEXj  THAT  IS,  GIRLS  ARE 
BETTER  READERS  THAN  BOYS.  IN  ADDITION,  A SIGNIFICANT  MAIN  EFFECT  WAS 
RELATED  TO  THE  STUDENT  BEING  ENROLLED  IN  ONE  CLASS  RATHER  THAN  ANOTHER. 

There  was  also  a significant  interaction  between  SEX  and  SECTION.  That 

IS,  SOME  GIRLS  DID  EVEN  BETTER  IN  SOME  SECTIONS  THAN  IN  OTHER  SECTIONS. 
The  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  VARIATION  DIO  NOT  PROVE  TO  BE  SIGNIFICANT  AT  THE 
01  PER  CENT  LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE.  THERE  WAS  NO  STATISTICALLY  RELIABLE 
DIFFERENCE  AMONG  THE  15  SCHOOLS  WHEN  TESTED  AGAINST  THE  ESTIMATE  OF 
ERROR  OBTAINED  FROM  VARIATION  SECTIONS. 

The  MAJOR  HYPOTHESIS  of  no  difference  between  students  enrolleo 
IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  DEMOCRATIC  RATHER  THAN  AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPALS 
WAS  TESTED  AGAINST  A COMBINEO  ESTIMATE  OF  ERROR  OBTAINED  BY  POOLING  THE 
SECTION  AND  SCHOOL  VARIANCE.  As  AGAINST  THIS  ESTIMATE  OF  ERROR,  THE 
DIFFERENCES  WERE  NOT  SIGNIFICANT  AT  THE  01  PER  CENT  LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE. 

13W.  G.  COCHRAN  AND  G.  M.  COX,  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN.  PP.  81-82. 
New  York*  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1950. 


TABLE  9 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  MEANS  ON  READING  ACHIEVEMENT 
ADJUSTED  FOR  MENTAL  MATURITY 
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TABLE  10 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  MEANS  FOR 
READING  ACHIEVEMENT 


Sources 

O.F. 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

F01 

POP  1 

7051.80 

7051.80 

5.82 

7.37 

School  (error  a)  13 

19929.82 

1533.06 

1.48 

2.98 

Section  (error  b)  24 

24871.13 

1036.30 

4.72** 

1.83 

Sex  1 

2056.80 

2056.80 

9.38** 

6.69 

Sex  X School  13 

4644.39 

357.26 

1.63 

2.17 

Sex  X Section  24 

9624.00 

401.00 

1.83** 

1.83 

Sex  X POP  1 

270.30 

270.30 

.81 

6.69 

Within  (error  c)  546 

119749.74 

219.32 

Total  623 

188198.00 

•♦Significant  at  01  level. 1 

When  the  factor  of  mental  ability  was  taken  into  account,  as  shown  on 
Table  9,  rage  46,  only  the  difference  attributable  to  SEX  ano  to  SECTION 

ARREARS  SIGNIFICANT.  THUS,  A DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
BOYS  ANO  GIRLS,  WHICH  FAVORS  THE  GIRLS,  EXISTS  BEYOND  THAT  WHICH  CAN  BE 
EXPLAINED  BY  DIFFERENCES  IN  MENTAL  ABILITY.  SIMILARLY,  A DIFFERENCE  IN 
READING  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  EXISTS  BEYOND  THAT 
WHICH  CAN  BE  EXPLAINED  BY  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  MENTAL  ABILITY  VARIABLE. 

TME  DIFFERENCE  FOUND  BETWEEN  THE  STUDENTS  UNDER  THE  TWO  TYPES  OF 
PRINCIPALS  IS  ALMOST  ENTIRELY  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  CONCOMITANT  DIFFERENCES 
IN  MENTAL  ABILITY,  SINCE  THERE  WAS  NO  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  WHICH 
APPEAREO  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  STUOENTS  BEING  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED 
BY  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS  RATHER  THAN  BY  AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPALS  ONCE 
DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  MENTAL  ABILITY  OF  THE  TWO  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  WAS  TAKEN 


INTO  ACCOUNT 
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Analysis  of  Achievement  in  Arithmetic 

Table  IX,  pace  49,  gives  the  meaw  scores  unadjusted  for  difference 

IN  MENTAL  ABILITY  MADE  IN  ARITHMETIC  BY  THE  GROUPS  AND  SUB-GROUPS  CON- 
STITUTING THE  EXPERIMENT.  It  WILL  BE  SEEN  THAT  THE  MEAN  ACHIEVEMENT  IN 
ARITHMETIC  FOR  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  DEMOCRATIC 
PRINCIPALS  WAS  70.17  AND  FOR  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY 
AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPALS,  66.53.  THEREFORE,  THE  QUESTION  TO  BE  ANSWERED 
is:  Can  this  difference  be  explained  BY  CHANCE  OR  8Y  OTHER  factors  than 

THE  OPERATING  PATTERNS  OF  THE  TWO  CROUPS  OF  PRINCIPALS? 

In  Table  12,  page  51,  the  analysis  of  the  mean  arithmetic  scores 

IS  GIVEN.  The  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  MEAN  ARITHMETIC  SCORES,  BEFORE 
ACCOUNT  WAS  TAKEN  OF  THE  CORRELATION  OF  MENTAL  ABILITY  AND  ARITHMETIC, 
INDICATED  THAT  A SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  APPEARED  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  THE 

SECTIONS*  That  is,  students  in  certain  classes  achieved  more  in  arith- 
metic THAN  STUOENTS  IN  OTHER  CLASSES.  THIS  DIFFERENCE  WAS  SIGNIFICANT 
AT  THE  ONE  PER  CENT  LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE.  THERE  WAS  NO  SIGNIFICANT  DIF- 
FERENCE ATTRIBUTED  TO  BEING  A PARTICULAR  SEX.  THERE  WAS  NO  SIGNIFICANT 
DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  ARITHMETIC  ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO  THE  FACT  OF  BEING  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  DEMOCRATIC  PRIN- 
CIPALS RATHER  THAN  BEING  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  AUTHORITARIAN 
PRINCIPALS  WHEN  TESTED  AGAINST  A COMBINED  ESTIMATE  OF  ERROR  BASED  ON  A 
COMBINATION  OF- BETWEEN  SECTIONS  AND  BETWEEN  SCHOOLS  SUMS  OF  SQUARES. 

When  the  factor  of  mental  ability  is  taken  into  account,  as 
shown  in  Table  13,  page  52,  there  was  a difference  statistically  sig- 
nificant AT  THE  ONE  PER  CENT  LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  ARITHMETIC,  WHICH  FAVORED  THE  GIRLS.  THERE 


ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  MEANS  FOR  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE 
FIFTEEN  SELECTED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
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WAS  A SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  A STUDENT,  REGARDLESS  OF  SEX, 
BEING  ENROLLED  IN  A PARTICULAR  SECTION.  THAT  IS,  BOTH  BOVS  AND  GIRLS 
ACHIEVE  MORE  IN  CERTAIN  CLASSES  RATHER  THAN  OTHER  CLASSES.  THERE  ALSO 
WAS  A SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE  STUDENT  BEING  OF  A PAR- 
TICULAR SEX  AND  IN  A PARTICULAR  SECTION  IN  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT. 

TABLE  12 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  MEANS  FOR  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT 


SOURCES 

o.f. 

Sum  of 
Squares 

i^EAN 

Squares 

F 

F01 

POP 

1 

1997.30 

1997.30 

2.04 

7.37 

School  (error  a) 

13 

14715.90 

1131.99 

1,26 

2.98 

Section  (error  b) 

24 

21468.85 

895.37 

6.22** 

1.83 

Sex 

1 

557.90 

557.90 

3.88 

6.69 

Sex  X School 

13 

2760.04 

212.31 

1.47 

2.17 

Sex  X Section 

24 

5810.51 

242.10 

1.68 

1.83 

Sex  X POP 

1 

286.40 

286.40 

2.12 

6.69 

Within  (error  c) 

546 

78602.10 

143.96 

Total 

623 

126219.00 

••Significant  at  01  level. 


The  other  possible  sources  of  variation  did  not  prove  to  be 
significant.  There  was  no  significant  difference  attributed  to  a stu- 
dent BEING  ENROLLEO  IN  ONE  SCHOOL  RATHER  THAN  ANOTHER.  THERE  WAS  NO 
SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  IN  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  BETWEEN  STUDENTS  EN- 
ROLLED IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS  OR  AUTHORITARIAN 
PRINCIPALS.  THIS  FINDING  IS  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  FINDING  CONCERNING  READ- 
ING ACHIEVEMENT.  FINALLY,  THE  STUDENTS  DID  NOT  BENEFIT  SIGNIFICANTLY 
IN  ARITHMETIC  BY  BEING  OF  A PARTICULAR  SEX  IN  A SCHOOL  WHICH  WAS  SUPER- 
VISED BY  A DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPAL,  AS  COMPAREO  TO  BEING  ENROLLED  IN  A 
SCHOOL  SUPERVISED  BY  AN  AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPAL. 


ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  MEANS  ON  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  ADJUSTED  FOR  MENTAL  MATURITY 
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Analysis  of  Achievement  in  Aguish 

Table  14,  page  54,  shows  the  mean  scores  unadjusted  for  difference 

IN  MENTAL  ABILITY  MADE  IN  ENGLISH  BY  THE  GROUPS  AND  SUB-GROUPS  CONSTI- 
TUTING THE  EXPERIMENT.  IT  WILL  BE  SEEN  THAT  THE  MEAN  ACHIEVEMENT  IN 

English  for  students  enrolleo  in  schools  supervised  by  democratic  prin- 
cipals WAS  54.54  AND  FOR  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY 

authoritarian  principals  was  51.57.  Therefore,  the  question  to  be  an- 
swered i ss  Can  this  difference  be  explained  by  chance  or  by  other  fac- 
tors THAN  THE  OPERATING  PATTERNS  OF,  THE  TWO  GROUPS  OF  PRINCIPALS? 

It  can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  Table  15,  page  56,  that  there 

WAS  A SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  THE  SCORES  MADE 

on  the  English  achievement  test.  This  difference  was  significant  at  the 

ONE  PER  CENT  LEVEL  AND  WAS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  GIRLS.  THAT  IS,  THE  GIRLS 
ARE  HIGHER  ENGLISH  ACHIEVERS  IN  COMPARISON  TO  THE  BOYS.  THERE  WAS  ALSO 
AN  ADVANTAGE  OCCURING  FROM  BEING  A PARTICULAR  SEX  IN  CERTAIN  SCHOOLS 
AND  BEING  A PARTICULAR  SEX  IN  CERTAIN  SECTIONS. 

There  was  no  significant  differences  found  when  considering  stu- 
dents OF  A PARTICULAR  SEX  UNDER  A PARTICULAR  PRINCIPAL,  WHEN  CONSIDERING 
STUDENTS  OF  A PARTICULAR  SEX  IN  CERTAIN  CLASSES,  OR  WHEN  CONSIDERING  STU- 
DENTS IN  PARTICULAR  SCHOOLS.  THERE  WAS  NO  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  AT  THE 
01  LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  ENGLISH  ATTRIB- 
UTABLE TO  THE  FACT  OF  BEING  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  DEMOCRATIC 
PRINCIPALS  RATHER  THAN  BEING  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  AUTHORI- 
TARIAN PRINCIPALS  WHEN  TESTED  AGAINST  A COMBINED  ESTIMATE  OF  ERROR  BASED 
ON  A COMBINATION  OF  BETWEEN  SECTIONS  AND  BETWEEN  SCHOOLS  SUMS  OF  SQUARES. 

When  the  factor  of  mental  ability  was  taken  into  account,  as 


ENGLISH  ACHIEVEMENT  MEANS  FOR  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE 
FIFTEEN  SELECTED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
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shown  in  Table  16,  page  57,  there  remained  a difference  statistically 

SIGNIFICANT  AT  THE  ONE  PER  CENT  LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  ACHIEVE- 


MENT OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  ENGLISH.  THIS  DIFFERENCE  WAS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 

girls.  There  was  a significant  difference  in  the  achievement  of  the  stu- 
dents in  English  attributed  to  being  enrolled  in  particular  classes. 

That  is,  soth  boys  and  girls  achieve  more  in  certain  classes  even  when 

THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  MENTAL  ABILITY  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT.  THE  RE- 
SULTS INDICATED  ALSO  THAT  A STUDENT  EXPERIENCED  AN  ADVANTAGE  BY  BEING 
A PARTICULAR  SEX  IN  PARTICULAR  CLASSES  AND  ALSO  BY  BEING  A PARTICULAR 
SEX  IN  CERTAIN  SCHOOLS  WITH  THESE  DIFFERENCES  FAVORING  THE  GIRLS. 

TA8LE  15 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  MEANS  FOR  ENGLISH  ACHIEVEMENT 


Sources 

D.F. 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

FOl 

POP 

1 

1331.50 

1331.50 

4.43 

7.37 

SCHOOL  (ERROR  a) 

13 

4454.71 

342.67 

1.24 

2.98 

Section  (error  b) 

24 

6665.62 

277.73 

3.83** 

1.83 

Sex 

1 

3141.70 

3141.70 

43.30** 

6.69 

Sex  X School 

13 

3794.72 

291.90 

4.02** 

2.17 

Sex  X Section 

24 

2692.16 

112.17 

1.55 

1.83 

Sex  X POP 

1 

59.57 

59.57 

.82 

6.69 

WITHIN  (ERROR  C) 

546 

39616.02 

72.56 

Total 

623 

61756.00 

•♦SIGNIFICANT  01  LEVEL. 

There  was  no  significant  difference  at  the  01  level  of  confidence 


in  English  achievement  attributable  to  the  student  being  enrolled  in  a 

PARTICULAR  SCHOOL  OR  TO  BEING  a PARTICULAR  SEX  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY 
A DEMOCRATIC  RATHER  THAN  AN  AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPAL.  FINALLY,  THERE 
WAS  NO  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  AT  THE  01  LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN  ENGLISH 


ACHIEVEMENT  BY  STUDENTS  SUPERVISED  BY  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS  AS  COMPARED 


ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  MEANS  ON  ENGLISH  ACHIEVEMENT  ADJUSTED  FOR  MENTAL  MATURITY 
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TO  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPALS. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  University  of  Florida  as  a participant  in  the  Southern 
States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administration  has  re- 
ceived A GRANT  FROM  THE  W.  K.  KELLOGG  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
STUDYING  THE  OPERATING  PATTERNS  OF  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  AND  DETERMINING 
HOW  THESE  OPERATING  PATTERNS  INFLUENCE  VARIOUS  SEGMENTS  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM.  THE  STUDY  WAS  DESIGNED  IN  FOUR  PHASES.  THE  FIRST 
PHASE  WAS  A SERIES  OF  EXPLORATORY  STUDIES  DESIGNED  TO  DEVELOP  AND 
TEST  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  FOR  LARGE-SCALE  USE  IN  SUBSEQUENT  PHASES. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  was  the  application  of  a Principal 
Behavior  Check  List,1  a series  of  personality  tests,  ano  the  collec- 
tion OF  OTHER  INFORMATION  FROM  75  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  IN 
Hillsborough  County,  Florida.  These  principals  were  categorized  as 

RELATIVELY  DEMOCRATIC  OR  RELATIVELY  AUTHORITARIAN  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
FREQUENCY  OF  EACH  TYPE  OF  BEHAVIOR  AS  DETERMINED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL 

Behavior  Check  List. 

The  present  phase  of  the  project  is  a series  of  studies  attempt- 
ing TO  ASSESS  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ON  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  RELA- 
TIONSHIPS, TEACHER  ACTIVITIES  AND  HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS,  PUPIL  HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS,  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  ANO  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT.  THE  FINAL 
PHASE  WILL  INCLUDE  A REFINEMENT  OF  SOME  OF  THE  EARLIER  INSTRUMENTS, 


ALPREN,  OP.  CIT.. 


pp.  301-359.  • 
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PLUS  A SYNTHESIS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  FINDINGS  INTO  A SINGLE  DOCUMENT* 

The  Present  Study 

The  present  study  is  a part  of  the  third  phase  of  the  over-all 
project.  It  is  an  investigation  of  the  relationship  between  the  oper- 
ating patterns  of  the  school  principal  and  achievement  of  pupils  in 
selected  content  fields.  Specifically,  it  was  designed  to  answer  this 
question:  Is  relatively  democratic  or  relatively  authoritarian  behavior 

of  the  public  school  principal,  as  measured  by  the  Principal  Behavior 
Check  List,  related  to  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  grade  six  in  reading, 
English,  and  arithmetic  as  measured  by  the  California  Achievement  Test, 
Elementary  Battery,  Form  88,  (1950  edition),  when  differences  in  socio- 
economic STATUS  OF  pupil’s  PARENT,  SEX  OF  PUPIL,  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  OF 
PUPIL,  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THE  PUPIL  HAS  BEEN  ENROLLED  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL 
AND  MENTAL  ABILITY  OF  THE  PUPIL  ARE  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT? 

The  STUDY  WAS  DIVIDED  INTO  THREE  PHASES}  NAMELY,  (1)  SELECTION 
OF  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLECTION  OF  THE  DATA,  (2)  ANALYZING  THE  DATA,  AND 
(3)  DETERMINING  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  WORKING  PATTERN  UPON 
THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  SELECTED  CONTENT  FIELDS. 

The  Hillsborough  County,  Florida,  public  school  system  was  se- 
lected BY  THE  FlORIDA-KELLOGG  LEADERSHIP  PROJECT  STAFF  FOR  STUDY  IN 
PHASE  TWO  AND  THREE  OF  THE  OVER-ALL  PROJECT.  THIS  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  WAS 
SELECTED  BECAUSE  OF  THE  EXCELLENT  RELATIONSHIP  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE 
PERSONNEL  IN  THE  COUNTY  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  RESEARCH  STAFF,  AND  BECAUSE 
IT  REPRESENTED  MOST  IDEALLY  THE  FACTORS  THAT  WERE  DEEMED  NECESSARY  BY 
THE  RESEARCH  STAFF  FOR  THE  STUDY. 

The  SELECTION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  THIS  COUNTY  TO  BE  INCLUDEO  IN 
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2 

THE  PRESENT  STUDY  WAS  FIRST  MADE  BY  VAN  AKEN.  HE  SELECTED  ONLY  THE 
SCHOOLS  WHICH  HAD  FIVE  OR  MORE  TEACHERS  ANO  WHERE  THE  PRINCIPAL  HAD 
BEEN  IN  HIS  PRESENT  POSITION  FOR  AT  LEAST  A YEAR.  IN  ADDITION,  HE 
ELIMINATED  THE  SCHOOLS  WHERE  ACCURATE  DATA  WERE  NOT  ACQUIRED  AND  EX- 
CLUDED  THE  SCHOOLS  WHICH,  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  UNIQUENESS,  ADEQUATE  COM- 
PARISONS COULO  NOT  BE  MADE.  FINALLY,  THE  SCHOOLS  WERE  FURTHER  LIMITED 
T.0  INCLUDE  ONLY  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  THAT  WERE  SUPERVISED  BY  A 
PRINCIPAL  WHO  WAS  MOST  DEMOCRATIC  OR  MOST  AUTHORITARIAN,  ACCORDING  TO 

Van  Aken*s  classification.3  By  following  this  procedure  a total  of 

FIFTEEN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  WERE  SELECTED  FOR  THE  PRESENT  STUDY. 

The  data  were  collected  by  administering  the  California  Achieve- 
ment Test  Batteries,  California  Mental  Maturity  Test,  and  by  asking  the 

. STUDENTS  FOR  THEIR  AGE,  PARENTS  OCCUPATION,  SEX,  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
YEARS  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL.  THESE  DATA  WERE  COLLECTED 
FROM  1,204  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  SIXTH  GRADE  OF  THE  FIFTEEN  SELECTED 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  THERE  WERE  695  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  EIGHT  SCHOOLS 
WHICH  WERE  SUPERVISED  BY  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS  AND  509  STUDENTS  WERE 
ENROLLED  IN  SEVEN  SCHOOLS  WHICH  WERE  SUPERVISED  BY  AUTHORITARIAN 
PRINCIPALS.  From  FOUR  TO  FIVE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  RESEARCH  TEAM  ADMINISTERED 
THE  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  MENTAL  MATURITY  TESTS  TO  THE  STUDENTS  IN  THEIR  RE- 
SPECTIVE CLASSROOMS  DURING  A PERIOO  OF  FOUR  WEEKS,  BEGINNING  WITH  THE 
SECOND  WEEK  OF  THE  FIRST  SEMESTER,  1954-55. 

The  ACHIEVEMENT  ANO  MENTAL  TEST  RESULTS  WERE  SENT  TO  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY 8oard  of  Examiners,  University  of  Florida,  for  machine  scoring. 

2 

Van  Aken,  op.  cit..  Pp.  124. 

3 


Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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The  pupil’s  chronological  age  was  converted  into  months  and  the  occu- 
pation OF  THE  PUPIL’S  PARENT  WAS  CLASSIFIED  ON  A SIX-POINT  SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC SCALE  AS  SUGGESTED  BY  ALBA  EDWARDS.4  THIS  WAS  FOLLOWED  BY 
CODING  THE  TOTAL  DATA  CONCERNING  EACH  STUDENT  AND  SENDING  THE  MATERIAL 

to  the  University  of  Florida’s  Statistical  Laboratory.  Key-punch 

OPERATORS  AT  THE  LABORATORY  PUNCHED  THE  DATA  INTO  IBM  CARDS  WHICH  WERE 
USED  IN  LATER  ANALYSIS#  THE  VARIOUS  SCORES  AND  SUBSCORES  THAT  WERE 
USED  IN  ANALYZING  THE  DATA  WERE  ALSO  SECURED  FROM  THE  LABORATORY. 

THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  THE  ANALYSIS  WAS  TO  REDUCE  THE  SAMPLE  TO 
THOSE  STUDENTS  WHO  WERE  IN  THE  SIXTH  GRADE  ACCORDING  TO  EXPECTED  AGE 
3Y  ELIMINATING  STUDENTS  WHOSE  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  WAS  TWO  STANDARD  DE- 
VIATIONS OR  MORE  FROM  THE  MEAN  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE.  THIS  PROCEDURE  WAS 
FOLLOWED  SINCE  IT  WAS  FELT  THAT  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  OPER- 
ATING PATTERN  ON  STUDENT’S  ACHIEVEMENT  MIGHT  WELL  BE  DIFFERENT  FOR 
PUPILS  WHO  WERE  PROGRESSING  AT  THE  NORMAL  RATE  AS  COMPARED  TO  PUPILS 
WHO  WERE  ACCELERATED  OR  BEHIND  IN  ACHIEVEMENT.  THE  SECOND  STEP  WAS 
TO  SELECT  RANDOMLY  EIGHT  BOYS  AND  EIGHT  GIRLS  FROM  EACH  OF  THE  39  SEC- 
TIONS IN  THE  FIFTEEN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  THIS  STEP  WAS  TAKEN  IN  ORDER 
THAT  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  MIGHT  NOT  AFFECT  INORDINATELY  THE  RESULTS 
OF  THE  FINAL  ANALYSIS. 

Means  were  computed  for  comparative  purposes  according  to  sec- 
tion, SCHOOL,  SEX  X SECTION,  SEX  X SCHOOL,  DEMOCRATIC  SCHOOLS,  DEMO- 
CRATIC SCHOOLS  X SEX,  AUTHORITARIAN  SCHOOLS,  AUTHORITARIAN  SCHOOLS  X 
SEX,  TOTAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  TOTAL  SCHOOLS  X SEX  FOR  THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE 

4Edwaros,  op.  cit..  pp.  175-182. 
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OF  THE  STUDENT,  MENTAL  ABILITY  OF  STUDENT,  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  OF 
STUDENT’S  PARENT,  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  STUDENT,  READING  ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF  STUOENT,  AND  ENGLISH  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  STUDENT* 

The  FOURTH  STEP  IN  THE  STUDY  CONSISTED  OF  COMPUTING  CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN  THE  SCORES  REPRESENTING  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  AND  EACH  OF  THE 
ACHIEVEMENT  VARIABLES,  YEARS  THE  STUDENT  WAS  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL  AND 
EACH  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  VARIABLES,  AND  MENTAL  AGE  OF  THE  STUOENT  ANO 
EACH  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  VARIABLES.  THE  FIFTH  STEP  WAS  TO  COMPUTE  nTrt 
TESTS  FOR  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  OF  STUDENT,  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  OF  STUDENT, 
AND  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THAT  THE  STUDENT  HAD  BEEN  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL.  IN 
THE  NEXT  STEP,  SUMS  OF  SQUARES  AND  MEAN  SQUARES  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS  OF 
VARIANCE  WERE  CALCULATED  FOR  EACH  VARIABLE  ACCORDING  TO  THE  FOLLOWING 
SOURCES  OF  VARIATION!  (1)  PRINCIPAL’S  OPERATING  PATTERN,  (2)  SCHOOLS, 
(3)  SECTIONS,  (4)  SEX,  (5)  SEX  X PRINCIPAL’S  OPERATING  PATTERN,  (6) 

SEX  X SCHOOLS,  (7)  SEX  X SECTIONS,  (8)  WITHIN  VARIATION,  ANO  (9)  TOTAL 
VARIATION. 

Cross  products  were  calculated  during  the  sixth  step  for  each 

OF  THE  VARIABLES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SOURCES  OF  VARIATION.  THIS  WAS  FOL- 
LOWED WITH  SUMS  OF  SQUARES  ANO  MEAN  SQUARES  BEING  COMPUTED  FOR  MENTAL 
ABILITY  AND  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT,  MENTAL  ABILITY  AND  READING  ACHIEVE- 
MENT, AND  MENTAL  ABILITY  ANO  ENGLISH  ACHIEVEMENT  FOR  EACH  VARIABLE 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  SOURCES  OF  VARIATION. 

Summary 

NO  SIGNIFICANT  CORRELATIONS  WERE  FOUND  TO  EXIST  BETWEEN  ENGLISH 
ACHIEVEMENT  AND  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  OF  STUDENT’S  PARENT,  READING 
ACHIEVEMENT  AND  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  OF  STUDENT’S  PARENT,  ENGLISH 
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ACHIEVEMENT  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THE  STUDENT  HAD  BEEN  ENROLLED  IN 
THE  SAME  SCHOOL  AND  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THE  STU- 
DENT HAD  BEEN  ENROLLEO  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL.  POSITIVE,  BUT  LOW  CORRELA- 
TIONS WERE  FOUND  TO  EXIST  BETWEEN  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  THE  SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC LEVEL  OF  THE  STUDENT’S  PARENT  AND  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AND 
THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THE  STUDENT  HAD  BEEN  ENROLLEO  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL. 
tT  WAS  CONCLUDED  THAT  THESE  VARIABLES  WERE  UNIMPORTANT  SOURCES  OF 
VARIATIONS  IN  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT,  ESPECIALLY  SINCE  THE  CORRELATION 
BETWEEN  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL  OF  THE  STU- 
DENT’S PARENT  COULD  ONLY  ACCOUNT  FOR  .01  PER  CENT  OF  THE  VARIATION,  AND 
THE  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  ARITHMETIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS 
THE  STUDENT  HAD  BEEN  ENROLLED  IN  THE  SAME  SCHOOL  COULD  ONLY  ACCOUNT  FOR 
.02  PER  CENT  OF  THE  VARIATION. 

IT  IS  RECOGNIZED  THAT  LOW  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
LEVEL  OF  THE  STUDENT’S  PARENT  AND  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT  IS  NOT  SUPPORTED 
BY  THE  GENERAL  FINDINGS  REPORTED  IN  THE  MAJORITY  OF  PREVIOUS  STUDIES, 

AND  A POSSIBLE  EXPLANATION  OF  THIS  FINDING  IN  THE  PRESENT  STUDY  COULD 
BE  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  THE  METHOD  OF  COLLECTING  THIS  INFORMATION.  IN  THIS 
STUOY,  AS  PREVIOUSLY  MENTIONED,  THE  INFORMATION  WAS  SECURED  BY  ASKING 
THE  STUDENT  FOR  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  HIS  PARENT.  THEREFORE,  THE  SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC VARIABLE  DEPENDED  UPON  THE  SIXTH  GRADE  STUDENT  SELF-REPORT. 

The  FOLLOWING  CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT  IN 
ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISH,  AND  READING  APPEAR  TENABLE  WHEN  THE  VARIABLES 
ARE  CONTROLLED  RESPECTIVELY  FOR  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  MENTAL  AGE  OF  THE 
PUPILS! 

(1)  THE  ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISH,  ANO  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  GIRLS 
WAS  HIGHER  THAN  THE  ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISH,  AND  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
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BOYS* 

(2)  The  arithmetic,  English,  and  reaoing  achievement  of  stu- 
dents WAS  HIGHER  IN  CERTAIN  CLASSES  THAN  THE  ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISH,  AND 
READING  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  OTHER  CLASSES,  REGARDLESS  OF  SEX* 

Together  with  sex,  differences  in  performance  are  largely  attributable 
TO  differences  associated  with  certain  sections. 

(3)  The  arithmetic,  English,  and  reading  achievement  of  stuoents 

ENROLLED  IN  ONE  SCHOOL  WAS  NOT  SIGNIFICANTLY  DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  ARITH- 
METIC, English,  ano  reading  achievement  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
OTHER  14  SCHOOLS*  As  COMPARED  TO  VARIATION  IN  PERFORMANCE  ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO  THE  STUDENT  BEING  IN  A PARTICULAR  SECTION,  VARIATION  BETWEEN  SCHOOLS 
IS  NOT  SIGNIFICANT. 

(4)  The  ARITHMETIC  AND  ENGLISH  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  WERE 
OF  A PARTICULAR  SEX  IN  A PARTICULAR  SECTION  WAS  HIGHER  (OR  LOWER)  THAN 
WOULD  BE  EXPECTEO  AS  A RESULT  OF  THE  GENERAL  EFFECTS  OF  SEX  ANO  OF  SEC- 
TION* There  was  thus  a significant  interaction  between  sex  ano  section 

IN  ARITHMETIC  ANO  ENGLISH  ACHIEVEMENT* 

(5)  The  arithmetic,  English,  ano  reading  achievement  of  students 
of  a particular  sex  and  enrolled  in  certain  schools  was  not  significantly 

DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISH  AND  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  STU- 
DENTS ENROLLED  IN  THE  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

(6)  The  arithmetic,  English,  ano  reading  achievement  of  students 

WHO  WERE  A PARTICULAR  SEX  AND  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  DEMO- 
CRATIC PRINCIPALS  WAS  NOT  SIGNIFICANTLY  DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  ARITHMETIC, 

English,  and  reading  achievement  of  students  who  were  a particular  sex 

AND  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPALS. 
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(7)  The  arithmetic,  English, and  reading  achievement  of  students, 

REGARDLESS  OF  SEX,  ENROLLEO  IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  DEMOCRATIC  PRIN- 
CIPALS WAS  NOT  SIGNIFICANTLY  DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISH  AND 
READING  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  STUDENTS,  REGARDLESS  OF  SEX,  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOLS 
SUPERVISED  BY  AUTHORITARIAN  PRINCIPALS.  THAT  IS,  STUDENTS  DID  NOT  EX- 
PERIENCE AN  ADVANTAGE  IN  ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISH,  AND  READING  BY  BEING  EN- 
ROLLED IN  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS.  THE  REVERSE  OF 
THIS  IS  ALSO  TRUE.  THAT  IS,  STUDENTS  DID  NOT  EXPERIENCE  A DISADVANTAGE 

in  arithmetic,  English,  and  reading  by  being  enrolled  in  schools  super- 
vised BY  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPALS. 

Conclusions 

It  APPEARS  REASONABLE  TO  CONCLUDE  THAT  THE  SEX  OF  THE  STUDENT 
AND  THE  CLASS  IN  WHICH  THE  STUDENT  WAS  A MEMBER  INFLUENCED  HIS  OR  HER 
ACHIEVEMENT  IN  ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISH  AND  READING.  It  ALSO  APPEARS  REA- 
SONABLE TO  CONCLUDE  THAT  THE  STUDENTS.  DID  NOT  EXPERIENCE  AN  ADVANTAGE 
OR  A DISADVANTAGE  BY  BEING  ENROLLED  IN  A SCHOOL  SUPERVISED  BY  A DEMO- 
CRATIC PRINCIPAL,  WHEN  THE  ABOVE  MENTIONED  VARIABLES  WERE  TAKEN  INTO 
ACCOUNT. 

Recommendations 

There  was  evidence  in  the  present  study  indicating  that  the 

PRINCIPALS  WHO  WERE  CLASSIFIED  AS  DEMOCRATIC  OPERATED  IN  A DIFFERENT 
ENVIRONMENT  AS  COMPARED  TO  THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS  WHO  WERE 
CLASSIFIED  AS  AUTHORITARIAN}  THEREFORE,  STUDIES  DESIGNED  TO  DETERMINE 
THE  COMMUNITY  AND  SCHOOL  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  BEHAVIOR  PATTERN  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  MIGHT  PROVE  PROFITABLE.  STUDIES  APPEAR  TO  BE  NEEDED  THAT 
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ARE  DESIGNED  TO  DETERMINE  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  OP- 
ERATES PATTERN  AND  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  CERTAIN  CONTENT  FIELDS 
WHERE  THE  STUDENTS  ARE  EXCEPTIONALLY  HIGH  OR  LOW  IN  MENTAL  ABILITY. 

The  results  in  the  PRESENT  STUDY  indicating  that  students  EXPERIENCED 

AN  ADVANTAGE  IN  ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISH,  AND  READING  BY  BEING  ENROLLED 

/ 

IN  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  AND  BY  BEING  A PARTICULAR  SEX  IN  CERTAIN  SECTIONS 
SUGGESTS  THAT  STUDIES  TO  DETERMINE  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  OPERAT- 
ING PATTERN  OF  THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  AND  THE  RE- 
LATIONSHIP BETWEEN  THE  OPERATING  PATTERN  OF  THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  A PARTICULAR  SEX  MIGHT  PROVE  REWARDING. 

Since  this  study  included  only  students  of  a certain  age  group, 

IT  APPEARS  THAT  OTHER  AGE  GROUPS  SHOULD  BE  STUDIED.  THAT  IS,  STUDIES 
TO  DETERMINE  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  OPERATING  PATTERN  OF  THE 
SCHOOL’S  STATUS  LEAOER  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PUPILS  AT  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH. 

SENIOR  HIGH,  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  LEVELS  MIGHT  BE  CONDUCTED.  THESE  STUD- 
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IES  COULD  BE  LIMITED  TO  INCLUDE  ONLY  THE  ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS  OR  COULD 

; ■"  . 

BE  EXPANDED  TO  INCLUDE  OTHER  VARIABLES  SUCH  AS  STUDENT  PARTICIPATION 
IN  ORGANIZED  CLUBS,  STUDENT  ADJUSTMENT,  OR  STUDENT  PERSONALITY. 
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